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a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Western Powers Offer Disarmament Proposals 
| in U.N. General Assembly 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


All of us here present today must feel the urgent 


, need for progress in solving a problem as vital to 


world peace as is the disarmament problem. No 
country feels that need more urgently than the 
United States, which must bear a heavy load of 
military preparedness. We have long and ear- 
nestly sought a way to be rid of that costly burden. 

But we seek more than that, Mr. Chairman. 
Through a safe disarmament program we seek to 
build a world in which all nations, large and small, 
will be free from the danger of war and surprise 
attack and can devote themselves confidently to 
the arts of peace. 

Every nation, Mr. Chairman, understands how 
vitally important that is in this dangerous time. 

We have had that goal in mind in all our work 


' on disarmament, including the sessions of the Dis- 


armament Subcommittee in London this year. 
The 514 months of the Subcommittee’s work, al- 
though it recessed in disappointment, produced 

| something of value. During its 71 meetings prog- 

"Tess was made in narrowing disagreements, and 
new proposals of the greatest importance were 
presented to the world. Both the Foreign Secre- 
tary of the United Kingdom and the United States 
Secretary of State took part directly, and the 

. Foreign Minister of France went to London for 
consultations in connection with the negotiations. 
This was without precedent in the Subcommittee’s 
history. 


*Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on Oct. 
| 10 (U.S. delegation press release 2763). For a statement 
on disarmament made by Ambassador Lodge on Sept. 30 
in the Disarmament Commission, see BULLETIN of Oct. 
21, 1957, p. 681. 
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We have noted with interest the proposal of 
the Belgian representative for action to inform 
and enlighten the peoples of the world of the 
dangers which may confront us all if a solution 
to the problem of disarmament is not found. It is 
well that all peoples should know the terrible 
facts of modern warfare. These facts have been 
brought forcefully, through every medium of in- 
formation, to the people of my country. We hope 
that this may be the case with all the other coun- 
tries represented here. Perhaps in this way the 
collective conscience of the United Nations will 
have its effect on the progress of the disarmament 
negotiations. 

Disarmament discussions are so difficult that we 
run the risk of giving way to despair. For- 
tunately there is no need for us now to entertain 
such fears. 

We were disappointed, of course—indeed, some 
people were shocked—when the Soviet represent- 
ative said “no” to the new four-power proposals 
of August 29 without even studying them. But 
that fact, whatever else it may suggest, is surely 
no cause for despair. Indeed, the fact that there 
has not yet been a thoroughly considered analyti- 
cal response from the Soviet Union to these pro- 
posals as a whole leaves room for further progress 
during this session of the General Assembly. 


The London Meetings 


Since we hear doubts expressed now and then 
on the value of the Subcommittee’s work, the 
United States feels it important that the Assem- 


*For text of proposals, see ibid., Sept. 16, 1957, p. 451. 
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bly should have a clear appreciation of what was 
done at London. The full record is available.* 
Let me indicate some of the important points 
where the Subcommittee succeeded in narrowing 
the differences which we faced last year in the 
General Assembly. 

Here are some forward steps which the Soviet 
representative took during the Subcommittee 
meetings: 

1. He reaffirmed acceptance of the idea of a 
limited first-stage agreement on various aspects 
of the disarmament problem, instead of insisting 
that there must be agreement immediately on a 
complete disarmament program before any steps 
are taken. 

2. He seemed to see the value of the “open 
skies” air and ground inspection plan as a safe- 
guard against surprise attack. And he accepted 
the idea of beginning with agreed zones of in- 
spection—even though these zones remain to be 
defined. 

3. He seemed willing to have a first-stage 
agreement without the Soviet demand for so- 
called elimination of nuclear weapons, which he 
agrees would be impossible to verify. 

4. He agreed that, if nuclear testing were sus- 
pended, there should be a monitoring system with 
inspection posts inside our countries in order to 
check on compliance. 

5. He indicated that the Soviet Union would 
accept the idea of international disarmament de- 
pots for the storage of arms. 

Those, Mr. Chairman, are five concrete points 
on which the Soviet Union made advances from 
its earlier stand. It is entitled to credit for hav- 
ing shown this spirit of accommodation, at least 
in the earlier stages of the talks. We trust that 
the Soviet delegate’s more negative position at 
the end does not imply that his Government has 
changed its policy regarding these earlier ad- 
vances. 

The other four members of the Subcommittee 
showed an equal or even greater spirit of accom- 
modation. We made a number of changes in our 
position to meet Soviet objections. All these are 
reflected in the four-power working paper of 
August 29. Here are the chief new points in our 
proposals : 


‘For the report of the Subcommittee, see U.N. docs. 
DO/112 and DC/113. 
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1. We agreed to move beyond discussion of a 
purely first-stage agreement and proposed spe- 


cific target levels for a further reduction in the | 


size of armed forces in the second and third stages 
of a disarmament program. 

2. As an alternative to complete initial inspec- 
tion, we suggested limited inspection zones as a 
beginning for the proposed “open sky” inspection 
plan, thus making it easier for the Soviet Union 
to agree. 

3. To meet the concern expressed over existing 
stocks of nuclear weapons, we made more specific 


our proposal not merely to stop adding to these ; 


stocks of weapons but to begin at once to reduce 
them by transferring successive amounts of fis- 
sionable material from military stockpile to peace- 
ful uses under international supervision. 

4. We agreed to transfer larger amounts of 


such material to peaceful uses than the Soviet : 


Union was willing to do. We agreed to negotiate 
the quantities on a basis that is fair and equitable. 
That, Mr. Chairman, is a proposal of great sig- 
nificance. 

5. We agreed that immediately upon the rati- 
fication of the first-stage disarmament program 
nuclear tests could be suspended for an initial 
period without waiting until the other portions of 
the program were actually in operation. More- 
over, when the Soviet Union objected that the 
initial Western proposal for a test suspension of 
10 months was not long enough, we agreed to ac- 
cept the period of 24 months put forward by the 
Soviet Union. 

I think that is a most important point, Mr. 
Chairman, and will come back to it later on. 


These forward steps are substantial and prove 
the value of the Subcommittee. It is a body in 
which serious negotiations can take place and 
have taken place. It is, of course, not complete 
proof against temptations to score propaganda 
points, but then no body is proof against that. 
We frankly admit that we were startled and sur- 


prised, as was most of the world, at the abrupt | 
change in the Soviet attitude toward the end of | 


the meetings, and the biggest jolt of all was Mr. 
Zorin’s abrupt rejection of our very serious joint 


proposals before he or his Government had even 


studied them. But that action, strange as it was, 
by no means discredits the Subcommittee. The 
Soviet representative himself, in a more reason- 
able frame of mind, has proved it a practical body 
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for real negotiation. All that is needed is the 
spirit of reasonableness. 

The United States does not agree that the pros- 
pects for progress in disarmament can be im- 
proved, as some say, if only the present bodies 
dealing with the question can be expanded. Pro- 
posals to this end have been made at this and the 
last Assembly. 

We believe that the Assembly decided wisely 
when, in 1953, it suggested establishment of a 
Subcommittee of the powers “principally in- 
volved.” This principle is as valid today as it 
was then. A disarmament agreement can be 
hammered out only through negotiations among 
the parties who, in the first instance, have to sub- 
mit to inspection and control and who, in the first 
instance, have to accept reductions and limita- 
tions. This is an indispensable first requirement. 


* Basic issues of national security are involved. 
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Accommodation must be achieved by and among 
these powers, to begin with. 

This, of course, is not to say that disarmament 
is the exclusive preserve of the “Big Powers.” It 
is not. While the nations possessing armaments 
' are, to use the language of the 1953 resolution, 
“principally involved,” the whole world, in the 
larger sense, is vitally involved. It is of deep and 
legitimate interest to every state represented in 
this room. All will be affected, and many will 
have in some way to participate. 

We think that the way disarmament is handled 
in the United Nations fully reflects this widening 
circle of interest. In addition to the Subcommit- 
' tee, there is the Assembly in which all members 
are heard and have ample opportunity to express 
their views. The Assembly itself established the 
Disarmament Commission of smaller membership 
that can go more deeply into the issues and which 
can follow the negotiations closely. _ Further- 
more, there has always been an opportunity for 
any member which desires it to appear before the 
Disarmament Commission for a hearing—a right 
which was exercised during the last year. 
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| The Question of Nuclear Tests 


The United States believes that a solution to this 
problem can be found. 

Our tests are carried on for defensive purposes. 
| We would not conduct them if we were not deeply 
convinced that under present circumstances they 
were necessary for the security of the free world 
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and of our own country. The danger of war will 
only increase if offensive capabilities are allowed 
further to outstrip defensive capabilities. 

Without moving into a discussion of political 
issues it seems fair to say that the United States 
Government is looked to, not alone by the Ameri- 
can people but by the peoples of many other free 
countries as well, as a safeguard of their security 
against possible military attack. We cannot carry 
out the responsibility which has fallen upon us if 
we are less strong than the potential attacker. 
That is the basic reason for all of our military 
defense activity—all of it, Mr. Chairman, includ- 
ing that involving the tests of nuclear weapons. 

Now, although we share the concern of other 
countries about nuclear-weapons testing, we be- 
lieve that this subject must be seen in its context, 
including the military and technical dangers that 
confront us. In this connection a few observa- 
tions about nuclear-weapons tests may be in order. 


1. Because of our concern over the radiation 
effects of nuclear tests, however slight they might 
be, and also because of the importance of under- 
standing atomic radiation as atomic energy is 
increasingly developed for peaceful purposes, the 
United States proposed 2 years ago in the General 
Assembly that a United Nations Committee on 
Radiation be established to report to the world 
on the whole question. This Committee’s report 
is due next year. From what is already known 
and published, we expect that the Committee’s 
full report will answer many of the fears now 
being expressed about radiation from nuclear test- 
ing. 

No environmental hazard nor substance to 
which human beings are exposed is receiving such 
thorough investigation as radiation and radio- 
active materials. While some leading medical and 
genetic authorities differ on the effects of radio- 
active fallout at low levels, all agree that the 
effects are small compared to the effects of radia- 
tion from other sources. 

The present levels of radiation exposure from 
weapons-testing fallout are extremely low. They 
are but a fraction of the natural radiation to 
which man has always been exposed. They are 
far lower than the levels we customarily receive 
voluntarily from other manmade sources such as 
medical and dental X-rays and even the lumines- 
cent dials of our wrist watches. The danger to the 
world lies in the possible use of the nuclear 
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weapons and not in some small addition to natural 
radiation because of testings. We think that is 
a fundamental point—the possible use of weapons. 
That is the real danger. 

2. What is seldom realized is that the tests 
themselves are enabling us to develop weapons 
with reduced fallout so that radiation hazards in 
the event of hostilities may be restricted to military 
targets. Thus, if our testing program should con- 
tinue at the present rate, the radiation it puts 
into the world’s atmosphere would be less in fu- 
ture years. Indeed, as Secretary Dulles pointed 
out on September 19 in the Genera] Assembly,* 
since a percentage of radioactivity dies away each 
year, we have reason to hope that in the future 
any needed testing can be done without materially 
raising the levels of radioactivity in the world. 
A practical demonstration of this achievement 
should result from our plan to invite United Na- 
tions observers to witness a nuclear test explosion. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States has given a 
great deal of serious thought to this subject. We 
do not treat our responsibility lightly in this mat- 
ter of nuclear tests. Indeed, we have shown what 
I think lawyers call an abundance of caution on 
this subject. 

But we go further than that, Mr. Chairman. 
We know how anxious people have become about 
this unfamiliar force. The quickest and most 
obvious way to allay that anxiety would be to 
suspend nuclear tests on a sound basis. In fact, 
in conjunction with our British, French, and 
Canadian colleagues in the Subcommittee we have 
proposed that it be done through an immediate 
suspension taking effect upon there being in exist- 
ence a treaty for initial measures of disarmament. 


How To Suspend Nuclear Tests 


Since there is agreement on all sides that nu- 
clear tests could be suspended, the question is, 
how can we do it? There are two approaches to 
this problem. One is to concentrate on this point 
alone and attempt to bypass other questions in the 
armaments field, hoping that by this one step 
international confidence would be so strengthened 
that other steps would follow. Whoever consid- 
ers this line of approach will have also to consider 
the following points. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 7, 1957, p. 555. 
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1. Even if the agreement were obeyed by all 
concerned and all test explosions stopped, the 
efforts to pile up more and more atomic and 
hydrogen bombs would go right on. That is 
something to think about. 

2. Moreover, under such conditions the efforts 
to reduce the radioactive fallout in such weapons 


would also be suspended—you would cut that | 


whole work down—and consequently the weap- 
ons added to the stockpiles would contain a larger 
amount of radioactive fallout than they would 
otherwise. We ought to consider that. 

3. Finally, additional nations could and prob- 
ably would, without the aid of nuclear tests, nev- 
ertheless manufacture and acquire their own 
nuclear weapons, using techniques which are now 
known. 


These points alone, Mr. Chairman, are enough 
to dramatize the fact that a separate approach 
to the nuclear-testing problem does not go to the 
heart of the matter. The heart of the matter, in 
this world filled with conflict and mistrust, is the 
danger of war and the use of weapons of any 
kind on a mass scale. To deal effectively with 
this danger, a bolder and a more comprehensive 
approach is imperative. 

It is tragically true that the danger of war 
imposes on the defender the same iron military 
necessities as it does upon a would-be aggressor. 

Like the aggressor, the defender must have 
weapons. 

Like the aggressor, the defender must draft able 
young men into the military service. 

Like the aggressor, the defender must take away 
from his civilian economy large amounts of val- 
uable raw materials, iron, steel, aluminum, rubber, 
and textiles, manufacturing plants, scientific re- 
search facilities, and great tracts of useful land. 

We in the United States know all these facts 
very well because we have experienced them in 
defense against aggression. 

Believe me, Mr. Chairman, if it were not for 
the danger of a great war, the American people 
would never consent to the continuation of this 
huge burden on our national life. They and their 
freely elected representatives in Congress unceas- 
ingly plead for us to find some way by which 
the burden can safely be laid down. In the mean- 


time they recognize the need to bear it, as do | 


other free peoples, because they know it is the 
price of liberty. 
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Consequently, we would not conduct nuclear 
tests if we did not have to. Let us remove the 
necessity for nuclear tests and suspend the tests at 
the same time. That means making at least a be- 
ginning on removing the danger of an all-out nu- 
clear war. And that, Mr. Chairman, is the heart 
and the soul of the proposals which the United 
States joined in submitting to the Soviet Union in 
London on August 29. It is just as simple as that. 


The London Proposals 


Let me review very briefly what the London pro- 
posals consist of, as we renew our offer to the So- 
viet Union. These proposals are not so compli- 
cated as they are sometimes made to seem. I shall 
try to sum them up, in ordinary language, under 
five headings. 


1. Atoms for Peace, Not War. We want to put 
an end to production of fissionable materials for 
war purposes. We propose that no country shall 
make any more fissionable material for weapons 
and that all new production of fissionable material 
should be devoted to peaceful purposes. This 
program would begin as soon as an inspection sys- 
tem is in existence to see it carried out. We then 
propose that a start be made on transferring fis- 
sionable materials from weapons stockpiles to 
peaceful uses, again under international super- 
vision. Mr. Chairman, that is the vision which 
President Eisenhower presented right here in this 


| building when he urged “that the miraculous in- 


not be dedicated to his 
death, but consecrated to his life.” We could not 
take a greater step for peace than this. This is 
the practical and only realistic way of first stop- 
ping and then reversing the trend toward ever in- 
Unless 
we get this problem under control soon, it may be- 
come entirely unmanageable as more and more 
countries begin the production of nuclear weapons. 

2. Suspend Nuclear Tests. This would be done 
immediately upon there being a treaty in existence 
and would be followed by the prompt installation 
of an agreed monitoring system with inspection 
posts within our respective countries. 

3. Reduce Armed Forces and Armaments. On 
this essential part of the disarmament problem we 
have made definite proposals, not only for the first 
stage of a disarmament program, but also for sec- 
ond and third stages as well. The troop limit 


ventiveness of man... 
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which we suggest for the Soviet Union and the 
United States in the first stage is 2.5 million men; 
in the second stage, assuming satisfactory fulfill- 
ment of the first step and progress toward settle- 
ment of the problems that cause world tension, 
we would reduce to 2.1 million, and in the third 
stage to 1.7 million. As to armaments, we pro- 
pose a practical method of reduction—setting up 
storage depots in which specified and agreed mod- 
ern armaments of land, sea, and air would be de- 
posited under international supervision. This 
plan would reduce the requirements of inspection 
toa minimum. We are prepared to negotiate at 
any time on the types and quantities of arms to be 
deposited in these depots. 

4. Prevent Surprise Attack. We continue to 
urge adoption of an “open sky” ground and air 
inspection system to make a massive surprise at- 
tack impossible. Under such a system the fear of 
war would decrease and further reductions in 
armaments would be encouraged. That is what 
we are striving for. We are willing to begin in- 
spection on a progressive basis beginning in areas 
where safeguarding against surprise attack is of 
the greatest importance. In addition, we have re- 
affirmed the proposal originally made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at Geneva in 1955. This pro- 
posal would embrace the entire territory of the 
United States and the entire territory of the So- 
viet Union. With the consent of the countries 
concerned we have also agreed to include territory 
of Canada and important areas in Europe. We 
are ready also to include areas in the free world 
where military bases are located, provided the 
countries concerned also agree. Thus we have 
given the Soviet Union a considerable range of 
choice on how to begin this vital process of inspec- 
tion against surprise attack. We are ready to 
begin modestly and expand later. 

5. Control Outer-Space Weapons. Finally, 
Mr. Chairman, we seek agreement on ways to con- 
trol the newest creation of science—the outer- 
space missile. Like atomic energy, this device can 
serve the purposes of peace or it can be used to 
blow us to bits. We have only begun to learn 
about its possibilities, but we already know that 
the prospect of outer-space missiles armed with 
nuclear warheads is too dangerous to ignore. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1946, when the United States 
alone had nuclear weapons, it proposed to the 
United Nations—and there are men in this room 
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who remember this—a plan to insure the peaceful 
use of the new and tremendous force of atomic 
energy by putting it under international control. 
We made that proposal. The world knows now 
that a decade of anxiety and trouble could have 
been avoided if that plan had been accepted. We 
now have a similar opportunity to harness for 
peace man’s new pioneering efforts in outer space. 
We must not miss this chance. We have there- 
fore proposed that a technical committee be set 
up to work out an inspection system which will 
assure the use of outer space for exclusively peace- 
ful and scientific purposes. If there is general 
agreement to proceed with this study on a multi- 
lateral basis, the United States is prepared to join 
in this initiative without awaiting the conclusion 
of negotiations on the other substantive proposals. 


These, Mr. Chairman, are the highlights of the 
London proposals. 

Before leaving this subject of the London pro- 
posals, let me make clear that we are ready to be- 
gin the entire first-phase disarmament program 
without any political conditions whatsoever— 
without demanding that a single political issue be 
met. That includes all of the five headings which 
I just finished summarizing. We are dealing 
here with a disarmament program on which the 
United States and its three cosponsors are ready to 
embark without delay. 

Also, we intend that the very first part of this 
program to go into effect would be the suspending 
of nuclear tests. The necessary inspection system 
for the test ban should be in operation before the 
end of the first year of suspension. 


Conclusion 


No part of the agreement which we have in 
mind could be other than welcome to any country 
which truly works for peace. I have outlined its 
main parts—nuclear production for peace, not 
war; prompt suspension of nuclear bomb tests; 
reduction of troop levels and armaments; a start 
on inspection to prevent surprise attack; and a 
start on control of outer-space missiles. Mr. 
Chairman, who can object to any of these points? 

The question of prompt suspension of nuclear 
testing lies today in the hands of the Soviet Union. 
It can bring the tests to a halt if it wants to. It 
can do more than that. It can relieve the world’s 
anxiety about the inexpressibly greater perils of 
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surprise attack and nuclear war involving the most 
dread devices that the genius of science has pro- 
vided. 

The United States has always devoutly wished, 
and wishes today, for a world in which all nations, 


including very definitely the Soviet Union, may | 


feel secure from any external danger. We would 
be defeating our own purpose if we made a pro- 
posal designed to impair the security of the Soviet 


Union, since our aim is the very opposite of that. | 


We trust that the Soviet Union will believe that. 
Surely it is to the interest of the Soviet Union to 
remove distrust of its motives. Indeed, not to do 
so would leave a world such as that described by 
President Eisenhower here at the United Nations 
in 1953, when he spoke of “two atomic colossi” eye- 
ing each other malevolently “across a trembling 
world.” If that trembling world were to erupt 
in war, the bombs that fell would be no respecters 
of persons nor of ideologies either. 

It is not the American people alone, Mr. Chair- 
man, but the peoples of the whole world who re- 
quest today that the Soviet Union consider the 


quest comes from the small nations of the world, 
whose prospects for a peaceful life lie not in their 
own armed might but in their hope for an ordered 
world—a world of openness and a world of con- 
fidence, free from the fear of sudden and over- 
whelming attack. 

There is no reason for us to despair of a change 
of mind by the Soviet Union. To their credit let 
it be said that we have seen them change their 
minds before. They changed their minds abont 
atoms-for-peace. They changed their minds about 
considering the “open sky” plan. Surely they can 
change their minds again when their security and 
self-interest as well as ours so clearly demand it. 

In essence, we—that is to say, Canada, France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States— 
have made, and do make, this offer to the Soviet 
Union: 

We will suspend nuclear tests for an initial 
period expected to be 2 years but also subject to 
further extension, provided you, the Soviet Union, 
agree on establishing an effective inspection sys- 
tem, air and ground; on stopping production of 
fissionable material for weapons purposes and re- 
ducing present stocks; on starting outer-space mis- 
sile control; and on reducing armed forces. 

Now we do not insist, Mr. Chairman, that all 
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these things be done at once. An agreement that 
they should be done in acceptable stages is enough 
to get this program under way, and suspension of 
testing would be the first thing to happen. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I conclude by simply saying 
this: 

We think sincerely that our position is fair and 
farsighted and that, if endorsed by this Assembly, 
it will help to move the world forward to a broad 
plateau of peace. 


Summary of Important Facts 
in Earth Satellite Program 


Statement by President Fisenhower 
White House press release dated October 9 

1. The first serious discussion of an earth satel- 
lite as a scientific experiment to be incorporated in 
the program for the International Geophysical 
Year took place at a meeting of the International 
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1954. At this meeting, at which Soviet scientists 
were present, a resolution was adopted by the 
scientists of the world recommending that “in 
view of the advanced state of present rocket tech- 
niques . . . thought be given to the launching of 
small satellite vehicles. . . .” 

2. Following this International Council meet- 
ing, the United States National Committee for 
the International Geophysical Year, working 
under the sponsorship of the National Academy 
of Sciences, recommended that the United States 
institute a scientific satellite program. It was de- 
termined by the administration that this program 
would be carried out as part of the United States 
contribution to the International Geophysical 
Year. 

Responsibility within the Government for sci- 
entific aspects of the program was assigned to the 
National Science Foundation, working in close 
cooperation with the United States National Com- 
mittee for the International Geophysical Year. 
The Department of Defense was made responsi- 
ble for supplying the rocketry needed to place a 
satellite in orbit without interfering with the top- 
priority ballistic missile program. In line with 
the recommendations of a group of United States 
scientists advising the Department of Defense, the 
satellite project was assigned to the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory as Project Vanguard. 
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3. On July 29, 1955, at a White House press 
conference, participated in by representatives of 
the National Science Foundation and the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, it was announced that 
plans “are going forward for the launching of 
small, unmanned earth circling satellites as part 
of the United States participation in the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, which takes place be- 
tween July 1957 and December 1958.” 

At this press conference it was specifically 
stated that the “data which will be collected from 
this program will be made available to all scien- 
tists throughout the world.” The National Sci- 
ence Foundation, it was also announced, would 
work with the United States National Committee 
for the International Geophysical Year to formu- 
late plans for the satellite and its instrumentation 
as well as plans for the preparation and deploy- 
ment of the ground-observer equipment required 
for the program. 

4. In May of 1957, those charged with the 
United States satellite program determined that 
small satellite spheres would be launched as test 
vehicles during 1957 to check the rocketry, instru- 
mentation, and ground stations and that the first 
fully instrumented satellite vehicle would be 
launched in March of 1958. The first of these test 
vehicles is planned to be launched in December of 
this year. 





As to the Soviet satellite, we congratulate Soviet 
scientists upon putting a satellite into orbit. 

The United States satellite program has been 
designed from its inception for maximum results 
in scientific research. The scheduling of this pro- 
gram has been described to and closely coordinated 
with the International Geophysical Year scientists 
of all countries. Asa result of passing full infor- 
mation on our project to the scientists of the 
world, immediate tracking of the United States 
satellite will be possible, and the world’s scientists 
will know at once its orbit and the appropriate 
times for observation. 

The rocketry employed by our Naval Research 
Laboratory for launching our Vanguard has been 
deliberately separated from our ballistic missile 
efforts in order, first, to accent the scientific pur- 
poses of the satellite and, second, to avoid inter- 
ference with top-priority missile programs. 
Merging of this scientific effort with military pro- 
grams could have produced an orbiting United 
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States satellite before now, but to the detriment of 
scientific goals and military progress. 

Vanguard, for the reasons indicated, has not 
had equal priority with that accorded our ballistic 
missile work. Speed of progress in the satellite 
project cannot be taken as an index of our prog- 
ress in ballistic missile work. 

Our satellite program has never been conducted 
as a race with other nations. Rather, it has been 
carefully scheduled as part of the scientific work 
of the International Geophysical Year. 

I consider our country’s satellite program well 
designed and properly scheduled to achieve the 
scientific purposes for which it was initiated. We 
are, therefore, carrying the program forward in 
keeping with our arrangements with the inter- 
national scientific community. 


U.S. Policy in the Middle East 


Statement by Jameson Parker 
Press Officer? 


Soviet Communist Party Secretary, Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, is reported in an interview published 
October 10 as charging that instructions were 
given to Deputy Under Secretary Loy Henderson 
to incite certain Middle East states against Syria 
and that the United States is pushing Turkey 
into war with Syria. These charges are com- 
pletely unfounded. 

With regard to the first allegation, Mr. Hender- 
son took no such action. Mr. Henderson, who has 


*At his news conference on Oct. 9 President Eisen- 
hower read the following statement : 

“With reference to a reported suggestion by Mr. 
Khrushchev that there should be a U.S.-Soviet study of 
the control of objects entering outer space, the Department 
of State recalls that the London proposals of last August 
made by Canada, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States called for such a study. It is hoped that 
this offer will be accepted by the Soviet Union. 

“The State Department emphasized that these London 
proposals called for a multilateral international study 
and not a bilateral study between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. and that the United States would not be 
disposed to consider any alteration of this aspect of the 
proposals, although, if its associates agree, such a study 
might be initiated without awaiting the conclusion of the 
other substantive features of the proposals.” 

* Read to news correspondents on Oct. 10. 
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had wide experience in the Middle East, had | 


scheduled a trip to that area in connection With | 
his duties as Deputy Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration. He was asked to expedite his de- 
parture in view of developments in the Middle 
East in order to consult with United States and 


| 


foreign officials and to obtain and bring back a , 


first-hand impression of the situation. This was 


the substance of his instructions and this was the | 


purpose of his trip. 

With regard to the second charge, the United 
States is, of course, not pushing Turkey or any 
other country into war with Syria. Such a charge 
is an absurdity when viewed in the light of the 


United States record last winter during the Suez — 


crisis. Turkey, a respected member of the United 
Nations, is an independent nation, fully capable 
of determining its own policies as well as the 
measures necessary for the defense of its national 
security. This was clearly revealed by the Turk- 
ish Government’s firm reply to the recent note in 
which the Soviet Government openly threatened 
to mass troops on Turkish frontiers. Mr. Khrush- 
chev, who often glibly talks of peace, in the same 
interview now openly threatens Turkey. He has 
referred to the fact that the United States is a 
long way away from the Middle East, whereas 
the U.S.S.R. is adjacent. Despite distances, he 
should be under no illusion that the United 
States, Turkey’s friend and ally, takes lightly its 
obligations under the North Atlantic Treaty or 
is not determined to carry out the national policy 
expressed in the joint congressional resolution on 
the Middle East. 

Mr. Khrushchev is himself reported to have ob- 
served that it is dangerous in these times to assume 
that hostilities, once begun, will remain confined 
to a particular locality. That truth should be 
prayerfully and constantly contemplated by every 
responsible official of every country. 


Letters of Credence 
Colombia 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Colombia, 
José Gutierrez Gomez, presented his credentials 
to President Eisenhower on October 10. For 
texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the Presi- 


dent’s reply, see Department of State press release . 
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Developments in Latin America 


by Roy R. Rubottom, Jr. 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs * 


The definitive book on Latin America can never 
quite get to press on time. The area is so dynamic, 
growth in all sectors is so explosively rapid, the 
political panorama unfolds and then shifts so 
quickly before our very eyes that the story can 
only be told in serial form. This is as it should 
be. The very vitality of Latin America is a great 
asset. The harnessing of this vast energy, both 
human and material, is its greatest challenge. 

The U.S., due to fortuitous circumstances of his- 
tory and geography, is indissolubly linked with 
Latin America. We are proud of our joint heri- 
tage of freedom and liberty. We maintain the 
closest ties of friendship with each of the 20 re- 
publics south of us. Of equal importance to the 
U.S. is the ever closer harmony between the 21 
American Republics in the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. This concert of the Americas, im- 
portant as it is to each of the states in it, has 
rung out all over the world, inspiring the United 
Nations and other regional groups of states to 
greater cooperative effort. 

The American Republics recently have added a 
new and important chapter to their record of 
joint accomplishments. I refer to the Economic 
Conference of the OAS which was held in Buenos 
Aires the last half of August and concerning 
which I shall report to you tonight. 


U.S. Economic Policies in Latin America 


Before doing so, I should briefly state or, rather, 
restate the policies and objectives of our Govern- 
ment in its economic relations with Latin America. 


* Address made before the Council on Foreign Relations 
at New York, N.Y., on Oct. 10 (press release 570). 
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There are some rather well-set benchmarks, pol- 
icies which have been affirmed and reaffirmed by 
both political parties here. 

Our relationship with Latin America has been, 
and will continue to be, unique in a number of im- 
portant respects. This relationship has been de- 
scribed as one of “good neighbors” and more re- 
cently as “good partners.” Both of these 
appropriately call attention to certain aspects of 
this relationship. However, I would like to call 
attention to the high degree of economic inter- 
dependence which characterizes our relationship 
with Latin America, an interdependence which is 
increasing every year. 

In trade, for instance, we exchanged with Latin 
America last year goods valued at $7.3 billion. 
In recent years our trade with Latin America has 
been greater than that with any other area in the 
world. The importance of this trade to both 
Latin America and the United States would be 
hard to overemphasize. The goods valued at $3.6 
billion we purchased in Latin America were es- 
sential to our well-being and to the maintenance 
and growth of our industrial plant, while the $3.7 
billion which Latin America spent here for a wide 
variety of manufactured and agricultural prod- 
ucts were required for the industrial development 
which is going ahead so rapidly in Latin America. 

In the field of private investment, this economic 
interdependence is equally manifest. More than 
one-third of our direct private investment is in 
Latin America. The value of total long-term 
U.S. private investment was estimated at more 
than $7.3 billion as of the end of 1955 (of which 
direct investment accounted for $6.6 billion). 
Since that date total long-term private U.S. in- 
vestment is estimated to have increased by some 
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$1.3 billion. A Department of Commerce survey 
shows that in 1955 direct private investment pro- 
vided jobs for over 600,000 persons, paying sal- 
aries amounting to a billion dollars. It paid local 
taxes and royalties to the host countries also esti- 
mated at a billion dollars. Of the nearly $4.7 
billion worth of goods and services produced in 
1955 by the companies making these investments, 
more than $2 billion worth were sold abroad for 
dollars, while $2.5 billion worth were sold in local 
markets, most of them replacing goods which 
otherwise might have had to be imported. An- 
other somewhat intangible but very important 
result of these investments has been the great 
amount of techuical knowledge and managerial 
skills which they have provided for Latin Ameri- 
cans. At the same time, these investments yielded 
a satisfactory return to their American owners. 

A third field in which we are intimately con- 
cerned with Latin America is in providing public 
funds, through the Export-Import Bank, for 
sound development projects. During the last 10 
years over 40 percent of the bank’s total authoriza- 
tions have been made in the 20 Latin American 
Republics. In the 3-year period ending last June 
30th the Export-Import Bank has authorized 
credits of some $840 million in this area. 

With this intensely active and dynamically ex- 
panding economic relationship which our country 
enjoys with Latin America, it is not surprising 
that our Government maintains a highly sympa- 
thetic and intimate concern for the further eco- 
nomic development of our friends who are both 
good neighbors and good partners. In his address 
before the first plenary session of the Buenos Aires 
conference,” Secretary of the Treasury Anderson 
stated our objectives very clearly and simply: 

We want our people all around the Americas to live 
better; we want them to pursue more healthful lives; 
we want their lives filled with hope, enriched with prog- 
ress, and inspired toward the improvement of standards 
of well-being. 


Buenos Aires Economic Conference 

This economic interdependence which exists be- 
tween our country and Latin America makes it 
essential that there be a greater mutual compre- 
hension of the problems which confront each of 


* BuLietin of Sept. 16, 1957, p. 463. For statements by 
President Eisenhower and Deputy Under Secretary 
Dillon, see ibid., Sept. 30, 1957, p. 539. 
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our countries in providing for its people the im- 
proved standards of living to which we all aspire, 
Conferences such as the one held recently in 
Buenos Aires contribute substantially toward the 
development of this comprehension and under- 
standing of our problems and the means for their 
solution. The frank and friendly exchange of 
views which took place there over a period of 3 
weeks among men charged with shaping the fiscal 
and economic policies of their countries could not 
help but bring about constructive results. 

In spite of the positive results of the meeting 
there was, perhaps, some disillusionment on the 
part of the press and general public that more was 
not accomplished. It should be realized, however, 
that an economic conference cannot in itself cre- 
ate the roads, the factories, the hydroelectric and 
other projects which will increase productivity 
and improve standards of living. <A conference 
can only seek ways and means which will expedite 
the accomplishment of these jobs by the people 
themselves and their governments. It must be 
realized, also, that this particular conference, 
without in any way detracting from its impor- 
tance, in reality was only part of a continuing 
process of discussion and consultation of economic 
problems which is carried on by the American 
Republics. 

At the Buenos Aires conference, with few ex- 
ceptions each delegation was headed by its Min- 
ister of Finance or Economy responsible for 
policy formulation in the fiscal and economic 
fields. In the case of the United States, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Anderson was our principal 
delegate, and upon his return to Washington that 
position was occupied by the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, Mr. C. 
Douglas Dillon. While in Buenos Aires, Secre- 
tary Anderson, Mr. Dillon, and I had talks with 
the head of each of the Latin American delega- 
tions. This provided an opportunity not only to 
discuss matters directly connected with the con- 
ference but also those relating to our relations 
with each country individually. These proved to 
be mutually advantageous. 

The conference adopted 41 resolutions on a wide 
variety of economic subjects. With a single ex- 
ception these resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously. The one resolution which the United 
States voted against is one which looks toward 
the negotiation of commodity control agreements 
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for price stabilization of Latin America’s basic 
export products. In few instances have interna- 
tional conferences such as this been able to arrive 
at such a high degree of unanimity. 

Interest at the conference was directed chiefly 
toward four problems: (1) the financing of eco- 
nomic development, (2) terms of trade and com- 
modity agreements, (3) the creation of one or more 
common-market arrangements in Latin America, 
and (4) the negotiation of a general economic 
agreement. 


Financing Economic Development 

The Latin American countries in general be- 
lieve that their own savings are not sufficient to 
finance the rate of economic development which 
they desire and are therefore anxious to attract 
foreign funds. Some Latin Americans believe 
that private investors are not likely to be able to 
supply the major portion of the foreign funds 
needed for development. They also have other 
questions as to the use of private capital. For 
example, it is sometimes said that the payment of 
dividends on foreign capital constitutes an unnec- 
essary drain on the foreign-exchange resources of 
a country. The fear is also expressed at times 
that foreign private enterprise may exercise an 
undue influence on the economic and political life 
of the host country. For these reasons Latin 
American representatives at inter-American con- 
ferences usually press for additional govern- 
mental funds for economic development and for 
new financial institutions to provide such funds. 

The United States, which was largely de- 
veloped with private capital, much of foreign 
origin, is not disposed to attribute to the use of 
private capital the disadvantages sometimes 
ascribed to it in Latin America. In the view of 
the United States the vast pool of capital for eco- 
nomic development represented by potential 
private investment is still largely untapped. Such 
investment is held back by numerous impedi- 
ments. Some of these are direct restrictions on 
foreign participation in some fields or limitations 
on the percentage of ownership. Some are by- 
products of inflationary financing, multiple ex- 
change rates, and arbitrary import and export 
taxes and controls. For example, the traditional 
barrier to increased foreign investment in trans- 
portation, communications, and power production 
has been the unwillingness of the regulatory agen- 
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cies of many Latin American governments to 
permit remunerative rates in the face of depreciat- 
ing currencies and rising costs. 

I might add, however, that in some Latin Amer- 
ican countries these impediments are being grad- 
ually removed, with beneficial results in attracting 
foreign investments. In 1956 the net outflow of 
private capital from the United States to Latin 
America amounted to $521 million and thus estab- 
lished a new record. Substantial amounts of new 
private capital were also received from Canada, 
Europe, and Japan. 

The fear sometimes expressed regarding the so- 
called drain of foreign private investment on the 
foreign exchange earnings of the Latin American 
countries generally arises from a narrow inter- 
pretation of the effect of profit remittances upon 
the balance of payments. However, the extent to 
which capacity to produce and employment op- 
portunities have been expanded by private for- 
eign investment cannot appropriately be measured 
by either the net outflow or the net inflow of 
capital. United States investments in Latin 
America are financed not only by the outflow of 
new capital but by the plowing back of current 
earnings, by the funds set aside for depreciation, 
and, in some instances, by local borrowing and 
equity financing. Gross capital expenditures by 
United States companies in the area in 1956 were 
probably in the neighborhood of $1 billion. 

Thus the impact of these investments on the 
growth of the economies of the Latin American 
countries is much greater than their effects on 
the balance of payments between the United 
States and Latin America. Furthermore, invest- 
ments made by experienced producers create 
opportunities for local people to acquire the neces- 
sary skills to organize and operate business ven- 
tures and to become acquainted with opportunities 
within their own countries for investment in pro- 
ductive enterprises rather than in real estate or 
foreign securities. 

The fear of undue political influence by foreign 
corporations is, in the view of the United States, 
not justified. A United States company operat- 
ing abroad is subject to the laws of the country in 
which it operates. Those countries are generally 
in a very good position to prohibit the foreign 
company from exercising any undue political in- 
fluence, even if the company should wish to do so. 
The company as a rule has no desire to interfere 
in local politics. 
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Notwithstanding the comments I have made on 
the subject of private investments, I should not 
like to give the impression that the United States 
desires to encourage private capital to go into 
countries where it is not wanted. We know that 
it is for countries which need capital, rather than 
the United States, to take the steps which are 
needed if the largest potential source of foreign 
capital is to be tapped. 

The United States also recognizes that there 
are needs for development capital in Latin Amer- 
ica which cannot be fully met by private invest- 
ment funds and therefore has a broad and positive 
policy toward public investment in Latin 
America. 

It is the view of the United States that the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation are able to meet all 
demands for ordinary, conventional dollar loans 
for sound projects. To the extent that private 
capital is unavailable, these institutions may be 
relied upon by the Latin American countries to 
supplement their own resources for the financing 
of productive economic projects. Among the 
factors which will influence the volume of foreign 
lending to any country is the effectiveness of that 
country’s program for combating inflation, en- 
couraging private enterprise, and improving the 
investment climate. 

With regard to Latin American proposals for 
the establishment of inter-American institutions 
to finance economic and social development, the 
United States considers that its participation in 
such projected institutions would duplicate and 
interfere with its program for development credits 
to Latin America and is, therefore, undesirable. 
It believes that the Latin American countries can 
make greater progress through use of existing in- 
ternational credit facilities than through efforts 
to establish inter-American institutions. The 
limiting factor on further lending is not the lack 
of lending institutions but the lack of sound proj- 
ects which are within the capacity of the would-be 
borrowing countries to service. 

The Eximbank’s policy regarding loans in Latin 
America is to assure financing for all appropriate 
economic development projects for which private 
capital is not readily available on equitable terms. 
The bank’s lending authority has already been 
increased several times, and its activities in Latin 
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America have been intensified. It may be noted 
that new loan authorizations by the Eximbank to 
Latin American countries in 1956 totaled more 
than $409 million, a record yearly high. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development also has large resources available, 
and the Latin American countries, all of which 
are members, have access to its facilities. Loan 
agreements signed by IBRD with Latin American 
countries in 1956 totaled $74.4 million. The In- 
ternational Finance Corporation, which was 
formed in July 1956 with the cooperation and 
major participation of the United States, is al- 
ready active in Latin America and is expected to 
play an increasingly important role in financing 
the growth of productive private enterprise. 

The resolution adopted by the Economic Con- 
ference of the Organization of American States 
on the financing of economic development was 
formulated against the foregoing background. It 
declared the necessity of pursuit by the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council of studies 
designed to develop formulas and policies which 
would permit the expansion of the financing of 
Latin American economic development in accord- 
ance with a resolution previously approved by the 
Inter-American Committee of Presidential Rep- 
resentatives, which met in Washington in 1956-57, 
Other portions of the resolution included provi- 
sions that the Council convoke a special commis- 
sion of governmental representatives to carry out 
this study, which should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the governments when completed, and that 
the member states should adopt measures condu- 
cive to encouraging the flow of private capital 
and of techniques toward Latin America to the 
greatest extent possible. 


Terms of Trade and Commodity Agreements 

A subject on which there tends to be a common 
position among the Latin American countries is 
that relating to “terms of trade” and to the pro- 
posal that international commodity agreements 
be used to help maintain a favorable relationship 
between prices of the commodities they export 
and the prices of the products which they import. 
This is understandable in view of the fact that 
economic conditions in most of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are influenced to a large degree by 
the conditions under which a relatively few of 
their commodities are sold in international trade. 
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For example, Bolivia is highly dependent on tin; 
Chile on nitrate and copper; Brazil, Ecuador, 
Colombia, El Salvador, and Guatemala on coffee; 
Uruguay on meat and wool; Venezuela on pe- 
troleum; Mexico and Peru on lead and zinc; and 
Argentina upon wheat and meat. 

The state of the export trade in these few com- 
modities has a large effect upon employment and 
economic activity generally within these countries. 
Representatives of such countries have often 
pointed out that the prices of their raw materials 
fluctuate widely in relation to the prices of the 
products they import. 

Among the measures most often mentioned for 
attempting to stabilize such commodity prices are 
intergovernmental commodity agreements. While 
the United States fully recognizes that many coun- 
tries rely heavily upon exports of primary prod- 
ucts and do face special problems in the form of 
relatively wide fluctuations in the world market 
prices for some of their major products, it does 
not believe that the cure is to be found in mechan- 
isms for international price support or stabiliza- 
tion. In the view of the United States, there is 
too strong a probability that such a cure would be 
at least as harmful as the disease. In general, it 
is the conviction of the United States that maxi- 
mum reliance upon competitive forces in free 
markets will best promote international price re- 
lationships conducive to optimum allocation of 
economic resources and advancement of economic 
welfare. 

It is sometimes alleged that the United States 
position on this matter is inconsistent with its pro- 
grams which are aimed at supporting the prices 
of United States agricultural products in relation 


| to the prices of products which United States 





farmers buy. It may be noted, however, in partial 
reply, that the experience which the United States 
has had with attempting to support agricultural 
prices domestically, instead of being a recommen- 
dation for an international price-support system, 
indicates strongly that such a system would, in 
all probability, be unwieldy and unworkable. 

The United States Government fully realizes 
the seriousness of the problems of market insta- 
bility for primary products but believes that the 
basic attack on them must be through the main- 
tenance of high levels of economic activity in the 
industrialized countries and the pursuit of appro- 
priate policies of economic development and ex- 
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pansion elsewhere. Especially since the United 
States normally takes about 50 percent of all the 
goods exported from the Latin American coun- 
tries, as a group, it is evident that to the extent 
that the United States is successful in its determi- 
nation to maintain a stable rate of economic 
growth, considerable mitigation of the price fluc- 
tuations which might occur in the absence of this 
stability can be expected. 

United States trade policy is also of great im- 
portance to the Latin American countries. It may 
be pointed out that, while there have been indi- 
vidual exceptions, the tariff treatment accorded 
by the United States to imports from Latin 
America is today favorable as a result of tariff 
reductions under the trade agreements program 
which was begun in 1934. Some two-thirds of all 
imports from Latin America are on the free list 
and are therefore not subject to duty. And under 
our trade agreements program duties on dutiable 
imports have been gradually brought down. 
Measures taken by the United States which tend 
to relieve or remove impediments to United States 
foreign trade and which encourage other countries 
to move in the same direction are, of course, of 
real benefit to the Latin American countries. 

The United States also desires to help the other 
American countries to diversify their economies 
and therefore lessen their dependence on a few 
exports. It attempts to do this in a number of 
ways. First, it encourages the governments of 
these countries to pursue policies likely to attract 
foreign investors to participate in the work of di- 
versification. It also helps encourage such diver- 
sification itself through governmental loans in 
appropriate cases and through its technical co- 
operation program. 

There were two resolutions adopted by the con- 
ference which directly related to the subject of 
basic products. One of these resolutions called 
for the establishment by the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council of a permanent 
committee on basic products to study and publi- 
cize information with respect to the production, 
distribution, and prospects for basic commodi- 
ties. The other resolution gives to the committee 
the task of developing international commodity 
agreements, in cases deemed appropriate by the 
committee, for dealing with the problem of price 
instability. The United States voted for the first 
resolution and opposed the second in view of its 
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belief that international commodity agreements 
are not an appropriate or effective means of deal- 
ing with the question of price instability. 


Regional Latin American Market 


Another question discussed at the conference, 
and on which there is not a common viewpoint 
among the Latin American countries, relates to 
the question of the development of a regional 
market or regional markets among the American 
countries. There is a general belief that the mar- 
ket provided by individual Latin American coun- 
tries may be too small in the case of some products 
to permit the most efficient scale of production. 
There has accordingly for some time been discus- 
sion by the Latin American countries of the possi- 
bility of developing one or more regional markets 
within the Western Hemisphere. Ideas advanced 
have differed, however, as to the number of coun- 
tries that should be brought within the purview 
of the market. For example, it has been sug- 
gested that there be one market for all of the 
American Republics, including the United States. 
It has also been suggested that there be one Latin 
American market which would exclude the United 
States. There have also been proposals that there 
be a number of regional markets within the Latin 
American area, each of which would involve a 
group of countries. Each of these proposals 
raises serious problems. For example, the pro- 
posal that the United States and the Latin Ameri- 
can countries form one common market would 
mean that the infant industries of the Latin 
American countries would be exposed to direct 
competition from well-established United States 
manufacturing concerns. It would also mean that 
United States producers of such agricultural 
products as wool and sugar would be in direct 
competition with the producers of these products 
in the Latin American countries. 

The establishment of one common market for 
all Latin American countries would mean that 
the whole area would be developed as an economic 
unit in which competitive conditions would pre- 
vail. However, as has recently been pointed out 
in a Pan American Union study entitled Zib- 
eralization of Inter-American Trade, Latin 
America as a whole is not one region economically 
but embraces several distinct regions. The de- 
velopment of a common market among a few 
countries within the region would, however, also 
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raise difficult problems in inter—Latin American 
relations. 

No concrete proposals for specific common-mar- 
ket arrangements were before the conference for 
consideration. It was agreed, however, that such 
arrangements, properly devised, could be benefi- 
cial. The United States supported the conference 


ee 


resolution on this subject, which declared it to be | 


desirable to establish gradually and progressively 
a regional Latin American market, in a multi- 
lateral and competitive form, and recommended 
the continuation of studies designed to provide 
for the development of information essential to 
the establishment of such a market. 


General Economic Agreement 


The most publicized conference subject was the 
proposed general economic agreement. As you 
know, such an agreement was signed by the 
American States at Bogota in 1948, but there were 
so many objections by so many of the states that 
only three of them ultimately ratified it. The 
project was later revived in 1954 at Caracas and 
also at Rio. 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
drafted a text of an agreement based on resolu- 
tions and declarations made in the inter-American 
system since 1889. The substance of this draft 
contained all the familiar topics in inter-Ameri- 
can economic relations, including naturally the 
controversial ones. It was not possible to arrange 
for intergovernmental negotiations on the draft 
text prior to the opening of the conference, and 
at Buenos Aires it became clear to the great ma- 
jority of the governments that negotiation of such 
a document in a period of 3 weeks was manifestly 
impossible. 
agreement that the whole problem of an economic 
treaty should be referred to the Council of the 
Organization of American States. 

At the same time there was also unanimous 


Consequently, the secretariat of the | 


Accordingly there was unanimous | 


agreement on an Economic Declaration which was | 


drafted by several of the countries and which set 
forth some of the most important principles of 
inter-American economic relations.’ It sets forth 
the intention of governments to maintain condi- 
tions that will promote the maximum economic 
growth of each country through the attainment 
of high and stable levels of real income, employ- 


* For text, see ibid., Sept. 30, 1957, p. 540. 
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ment, and consumption, in order that all their 
peoples may be adequately fed, housed, and 
clothed and have access to the services necessary 
for health, education, and general well-being. To 
realize these objectives it calls on member gov- 
ernments to promote 10 specific courses of action. 
Perhaps the most important of these is that call- 
ing for the intensification of efforts, individually 
and through international financial institutions, 
to expand the flow of public capital to the coun- 
tries of the Americas, by the granting of credits 
for the sound financing of investments considered 
essential for development, and to stimulate private 
investment therein, for the purpose of promoting 
their economic development and strengthening 
mutually beneficial economic relationships among 
the American nations. 

In commenting to the press on the Declaration 
at the conclusion of the conference, Mr. Dillon 
pointed out that it emphasizes the need for co- 


operation among the American Republics; it also 


stresses that economies are developed and living 
standards are improved to the extent that the 
countries succeed in developing their natural and 
human resources and in increasing the flow of 
profitable international trade. In the develop- 
ment of natural resources, the Declaration makes 
clear that both public and private investment are 
required, linking these two types of investment 
together in a single paragraph. The recognition 
of the close connection between public and private 
financing is welcomed by the United States, as we 
have continued to stress that the volume of public 
financing is directly related to the amount of 
private financing which countries are able to 
attract. 

In conclusion I would say that the delegations 
which attended the Buenos Aires Economic Con- 
ference, and the governments which they repre- 
sented, may be highly gratified at its constructive 
results. The economic problems of the hemis- 
phere were faced squarely and discussed frankly. 
A measure of agreement was reached hitherto un- 
precedented in economic conferences within the 
inter-American system. The conference was a 
further manifestation of the accuracy of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s description of the Organization 
of American States as “the most successful sus- 
tained adventure in international living that the 
world has seen.” 

While much remains to be done before we can 
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fully realize the aspirations expressed in the Eco- 
nomic Declaration of Buenos Aires, encourage- 
ment may be drawn from the fact that Latin 
America constitutes one of the most rapidly pro- 
gressing regions of the world. The average an- 
nual increase of gross national product, in real 
terms, for the area as a whole since the end of 
World War IT has been 5.5 percent. This com- 
pares favorably with the rate for Western Europe 
or the United States. Far from being an un- 
developed area, Latin America constitutes an eco- 
nomic frontier where the world’s most dramatic 
economic development is taking place. 

The Buenos Aires Economic Conference served 
to reaffirm our conviction that the people of the 
Americas will exert themselves to the hard, re- 
sourceful work, the self-discipline, and the will- 
ingness to grapple with difficult problems in such 
a way as to achieve their economic goals. The 
conference restated the determination of our peo- 
ples to depend basically on their enterprise to 
create from their own resources the wealth needed 
for their growth. 


Appreciation for U.S. Aid 


to German Ship “‘Pamir’”’ 
Press release 563 dated October 7 

Following is the text of a letter from Foreign 
Minister von Brentano of the Federal Republic of 
Germany to Secretary Dulles expressing his 
Government’s appreciation for U.S. aid to the 
sailing ship Pamir. The letter was transmitted 
by the German Embassy at Washington on Octo- 
her 5. 


Mr. Secretary: The German people, who at 
this time mourn the death of so many gallant 
seamen, in profound gratitude remember the 
valiant men of the United States Navy and Mer- 
chant Marine as well as of the United States Air 
Force who, with the airmen and seamen of other 
nations, came to the aid of the sailing ship 
“Pamir” in distress. The selfless action of these 
men who staked their own life so that they might 
save that of their German comrades, is a shining 
example of high courage, sacrificial spirit and of 
genuine seamanship. My countrymen, above all 
the survivors of the “Pamir” and their kin, will 
always recall this generous and effective assistance 
with deep emotion. 
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I should be grateful to you if you would convey 
to all the United States services concerned these 
feelings of respect and of gratitude, especially to 
the ships of the United States Merchant Marine, 
above all the S.S. “Saxon” (Capt. Lars Bjotvedt) ; 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
Forces on the Azores who directed the rescue ac- 
tion; to the Air Rescue Service of the United 
States Air Force whose 57th, 53rd, and 67th Air 
Rescue Squadrons took part in the search for the 
“Pamir”; to the United States Navy whose air- 
craft of Squadron WAHM 13 and whose troop- 
ship “Geiger” (Capt. Herman W. Lotz) partici- 
pated in the rescue operations; to the United 
States Coast Guard whose cutter “Absecon” 
(Capt. Ralph West) also participated in the res- 
cue action, and to all those whose gallantry in the 
search and rescue operations for the “Pamir” or 
whose effective succour for the rescued seamen are 
not known to me in detail. 

At the same time I should like to thank you for 
the kind words of sympathy which Ambassador 
Bruce conveyed to me on behalf of the United 
States Government on the occasion of the tragic 
loss of the “Pamir.” 

Accept, Mr. Secretary, the assurance of my 
highest consideration. 

v. BRENTANO 


Fingerprint Requirement Waived 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 571 dated October 10 

The Secretary of State and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, acting under the authority conferred upon 
them by section 8 of Public Law 316 of September 
11, 1957, authorized on October 10 the publica- 
tion of regulations which will waive the finger- 
print requirement at the time of visa issuance, 
on a basis of reciprocity, in the case of most non- 
immigrant aliens (including visitors, students, ex- 
change visitors) who remain in this country for 
less than 1 year. 

American consular officers throughout the 
world have already been alerted to discontinue 
the fingerprinting of those persons as soon as the 
regulations have been published. 
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TEXT OF REGULATIONS 


WAIVER OF FINGERPRINTING REQUIREMENT * 


Part 41, Chapter I, Title 22 of the Code of Federal Reg- 
ulations is hereby amended in the following respect : 

Section 41.19 Registration and fingerprinting of non- 
immigrants, is amended to read as follows: 


§ 41.19 Registration and fingerprinting of nonimmi- 
grants. The provisions of section 221 (b) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act which require the finger- 
printing of aliens in connection with their applications 
for visas are waived in pursuance of the authority con- 
tained in section 221 (b) of that act for the nonimmi- 
grant classes specified in paragraph (a) of this section, 
and in pursuance of the authority contained in section 
8 of the act of September 11, 1957 (71 Stat. 641) for the 
nonimmigrant classes specified in paragraph (b) of this 
section : 

(a) An alien who is within a class of nonimmigrants 
enumerated in section 101 (a) (15) (A) and section 101 
(a) (15) (G) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
or an alien who is granted a diplomatic visa on a diplo- 
matic passport or on the equivalent thereof. (See § 41.7 
(e).) 

(b) An alien who is a national of a country whose 
government does not require fingerprinting in connec- 
tion with an application for, or the issuance of, a visa 
to a national of the United States who intends to pro- 
ceed to such country for a similar purpose, and who is 
classifiable as a nonimmigrant under the provisions of 
section 101 (a) (15) (B), (C), (D), (EB), (F), (4H), or 
(1) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, including a 
nonimmigrant alien who is classifiable under the visa 
symbol EX, NATO-1, NATO-2, NATO-3, NATO-4, 
NATO-5, or NATO-6. 

(c) In the case of any nonimmigrant alien who is not 
exempted from the fingerprinting requirement under the 
provisions of this section, the fingerprints of such alien 
shall be takén in connection with his application for a 
nonimmigrant visa on Form AR-4 or in such other man- 
ner as may be authorized by the Department. 

(d) Form FS-257, when duly executed, shall constitute 
the alien’s registration record for the purposes of section 
221 (b) of the act. 


The regulation contained in this order shall become 
effective upon publication in the FrpERAL Reerster. The 
provisions of section 4 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act (60 Stat. 238; 5 U.S.C. 1003) relative to notice of 
proposed rule making and delayed effective date are in- 
applicable to this order because the regulation contained 
therein involves foreign affairs functions of the United 
States. 
Dated: October 10, 1957 


Harris H. Huston, 
Acting Administrator, 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs 


122 Fed. Reg. 8119. 
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Meeting of U.S.-Canadian Committee 
on Trade and Economic Affairs 


Following is the text of the U.S—Canadian 
joint communique issued on October 8 (press re- 
lease 565) at the close of the third meeting of the 
Joint United States-Canadian Committee on 
Trade and Economic Affairs. 


The third meeting of the Joint United States 
Canadian Committee on Trade and Economic 
Affairs took place in Washington yesterday and 
today. The first two meetings were held in March 
1954 and September 1955.’ In the discussions just 
held, the two governments were represented by 
the following cabinet members: 


For Canada: 


Donald Fleming, Minister of Finance (Canadian Chair- 
man) 

Sidney E. Smith, Secretary of State for External Affairs 

Douglas S. Harkness, Minister of Agriculture 

Gordon Churchill, Minister of Trade and Commerce 


For the United States: 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State (United States 

Chairman) 

Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of the Treasury 
Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture 
Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce 

In addition to the members of the Joint Com- 
mittee, senior officials from both governments 
were present. 

The Joint Committee was established to provide 
an opportunity for the Cabinet members primarily 
concerned with economic relations to meet in- 
formally from time to time to exchange views and 
examine developments of mutual interest. The 
purposes of the Committee, as stated in the origi- 
nal terms of reference are: 


(1) To consider matters affecting the harmonious eco- 
nomie relations between the two countries; 

(2) In particular, to exchange information and views 
on matters which might adversely affect the high level of 
mutually profitable trade which has been built up; 

(3) To report to the respective Governments on such 
discussions in order that consideration may be given to 
measures deemed appropriate and necessary to improve 
economic relations and to encourage the flow of trade. 


This meeting was especially valuable as it was 
the first occasion since the Canadian election in 





*For texts of communiques issued following the first 
two meetings, see ButLeTIN of Apr. 5, 1954, p. 511, and 
Oct. 10, 1955, p. 576. 
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June for a group of Cabinet members from the 
two countries to meet together. The meeting, 
which took place in an atmosphere of cordiality 
and neighborliness, provided an opportunity for 
« frank and informative discussion on trade and 
economic subjects of current interest to both 
countries. 

The Committee examined a wide range of sub- 
jects including domestic economic developments 
in the United States and Canada, the trade poli- 
cies of the two governments, agricultural policies 
and surplus disposal activities (especially those 
relating to wheat), the trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts between the two countries, United States in- 
vestment in Canada, United States policies affect- 
ing Canadian mineral products and a number of 
other specific questions of special interest to both 
sides. 

In the course of the review of current economic 
conditions it was recognized that the two coun- 
tries have a deep and continuing interest in each 
other’s economic stability and strength. In par- 
ticular, representatives of the two Governments 
expressed their full accord on the importance of a 
high level of business activity being maintained 
in their economies, and on the need for growth 
that does not endanger stability, both in their do- 
mestic economies and in the trade of the Free 
World. The recognition of this reciprocal inter- 
est’ was considered basic to close and effective co- 
operation between the two countries as an integral 
part of their contribution to world peace and se- 
curity, including the common defense of North 
America. 

In the review of general trade policies Canadian 
ministers drew attention to the important impli- 
cations for Canada of the very high proportion of 
its external trade which is taking place with the 
United States. The volume and variety of goods 
entering into this trade made Canada by far the 
most important commercial customer of the 
United States and vice versa. In 1956 well over 
$4 billion worth of United States goods, or ap- 
proximately one-quarter of the total cash exports 
of the United States, were sold in Canada. On 
the other hand Canadian exports to the United 
States amounted to less than $3 billion. In the 
light of these facts Canadian ministers stressed 
the effects on Canada of developments in United 
States commercial policies. 

The United States members for their part 
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stressed the dependability of the U.S. economy 
both as a market and as a supply source. They 
drew attention to the strong economic position of 
Canada and pointed out that Canada’s trading 
deficit with the United States had been accom- 
panied by an inflow of capital from the United 
States and that the rest of the deficit had been 
covered by Canada’s trade surplus and investment 
inflows from other parts of the world. In these 
circumstances, the United States members felt 
that the trade and payments relationships between 
the two countries were basically sound and demon- 
strated the effective working of multilateral trad- 
ing policies. 

It was agreed that in formulating its trade 
policies each country should show careful regard 
for the interests of the other. 

There was considerable discussion of means for 
promoting the orderly expansion of world trade. 
In particular the representatives of the two gov- 
ernments were in accord on the need for continued 
support of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, to which both the United States and 
Canada are parties. 

Canadian ministers maintained that United 
States surplus disposal operations have adversely 
affected Canadian wheat sales. In particular they 
emphasized the harmful effects barter transactions 
have had on commercial marketings of all export- 
ing countries, including Canada and the United 
States. 

The United States members affirmed to the Ca- 
nadian ministers their intention in all surplus 
disposal activities to avoid, insofar as possible, in- 
terfering with normal commercial marketings. 
They gave assurance that under the present re- 
vised Commodity Credit Corporation barter pro- 
gram each barter contract must result in a net 
increase in exports of the agricultural commodity 
involved, and that interest must be paid until the 
strategic materials are delivered or payment is 
otherwise effected for the agricultural commod- 
ities. 

The members of the Committee were also agreed 
on the value of continuing consultation in order 
to keep to.a minimum any harmful effects of 
surplus disposal activities. 

There was a full discussion of agricultural poli- 
cies which affect trade between the two countries. 

The Canadian ministers expressed concern over 
the effect on Canadian producers which would 
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result from any future action by the United States 


to raise duties on imported lead and zinc. The 
United States members explained the situation 
confronting their domestic producers. They called 
attention to the continuing need for imports of 
certain minerals and metals and indicated that any 
United States tariff action that might be taken to 
relieve serious injury to United States producers 
would have the primary objective of maintaining 
a normal relationship between imports and do- 
mestic production. They noted that any such 
action would be applied in accordance with the 
procedures of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

The Canadian ministers clarified the concern 
frequently expressed in Canada regarding the 
nature and extent of United States investment in 
Canadian natural resources and important manu- 
facturing industries. They made it clear that 
Canada welcomed the inflow of capital and rec- 
ognized its important contribution to Canadian 
economic development. It was the hope of the 
Canadian Government that all United States com- 
panies participating in the expansion of the Cana- 
dian economy would develop and maintain closer 
and mutually beneficial relationships with the 
people of Canada. In this connection note was 
taken of the recent supplementary tax convention 
between the United States and Canada ? which was 
designed to facilitate greater Canadian participa- 
tion in American-owned corporations operating 
in Canada. 

The United States members welcomed this clari- 
fication by the Canadian ministers and pointed out 
that the great confidence which United States 
business feels toward Canada is the result of many 
years of experience and association. 


Baghdad Pact Countries To Study 
Possibility of Free Trade Area 

Following is the text of a final communique is- 
sued at London on September 24 by the Subcom- 
mittee on Trade of the Economic Committee of the 
Baghdad Pact Organization at the close of the 
first session of the Working Party on Customs 
Union/Common Market/Free Trade Area. 

The Baghdad Pact Council at its Karachi Ses- 
sion of June this year approved the recommen- 


* Thid., Oct. 14, 1957, p. 612. 
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dation of the Economic Committee to establish a 
Working Party to report on the possibility of 
establishing a Customs Union/Common Market/ 
Free Trade Area in the Baghdad Pact Region." 
The first session of this Working Party was 
held in London from September 16 to September 
94,1957. The session was attended by the dele- 
gations from Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom and the United States of 
America. Mr. A. D. Azhar of Pakistan was 
elected as chairman. 

2. The Working Party have submitted a unani- 
mous report for the consideration of its superior 
bodies. In the light of the European background 
in this regard, the report sets out the most im- 
portant issues that require to be studied collec- 
tively as well as at national levels. The Work- 
ing Party has also recommended that for the pres- 
ent, the study of either a Customs Union or an 
Economic Community on the lines envisaged by 
the Treaty of Rome, and commonly described as 
a Common Market, should not be proceeded with, 
and that attention henceforth should be confined 
to the possibility of establishing a Free Trade 


Area. 


Salk Vaccine Export Quota 


The Department of Commerce announced on 
October 10 that an export quota of 5 million cubic 
centimeters has been established for poliomye- 
litis (Salk) vaccine in the fourth quarter. 

The new quota is 2 million cc.’s above that set 
for the third quarter and reflects the improved 
domestic supply outlook. It will continue to be 
licensed under present criteria which give priority 
to countries most urgently in need of the vaccine 
and which maintain adequate immunization pro- 
grams. 

The major portion of the 3-million-cc. quota set 
for the third quarter was distributed among the 
following countries: Argentina, 94,000 cc.’s; Bra- 
zil, 270,666 ; Chile, 29,331; Cuba, 31,086; Hungary, 
399,697; Liberia, 20,880; Mexico, 12,753; Nether- 
lands, 563,057; Netherlands Antilles, 36,450; Pan- 
ama, 7,200; Peru, 18,792; Southern Rhodesia, 38,- 
502; Sweden, 87,750; Uruguay, 180,153; Vene- 
zuela, 57,333; and West Germany, 303,606. 


* BuLtetin of Aug. 12, 1957, p. 276. 
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Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Navigation With Korea 
Press release 561 dated October 7 

Ratifications were exchanged on October 7 of 
the treaty of friendship, commerce and naviga- 
tion between the United States and the Republic 
of Korea The treaty was signed at Seoul on 
November 28 (Seoul time), 1956. It will by its 
terms enter into force 1 month from the date of 
exchange of ratifications. 

The treaty consists of 25 articles and a protocol. 
In these provisions, each of the two Governments 
(1) agrees to accord, within its territories, to 
citizens and corporations of the other country, 
treatment no less favorable than it accords to its 
own citizens and corporations with respect to 
many commercial and industrial pursuits, as well 
as with respect to religious and educational ac- 
tivities; (2) affirms its adherence to the princi- 
ples of nondiscriminatory treatment of trade and 
shipping; (3) formally endorses standards re- 
garding the protection of persons and their prop- 
erty that reflect advanced constitutional princi- 
ples; and (4) recognizes the need for special 
attention to the problems of stimulating the flow 
of private capital investment for economic 
development. 


World Bank Loan to Austria 
for Hydroelectric Project 


The World Bank announced on October 4 that 
it had approved a loan of 15 million deutsche- 
marks (equivalent to about $3.6 million) to help 
complete a 190,000-kilowatt hydroelectric project 
being built near the Lunersee in western Austria. 
Most of the power from Lunersee will be exported 
to the Ruhr and southwest Germany, and the re- 
mainder will be consumed in the Austrian prov- 
inces of Vorarlberg and Tyrol. 

The loan was made to the Vorarlberger Ill- 
werke, a public power company with headquarters 
at Bregenz in Vorarlberg. This is the first World 
Bank loan in German marks; the marks to be 
used for the loan will be provided from the Ger- 
man capital subscription to the bank. 

The Dresdner Bank of Frankfurt-am-Main, 
West Germany, is participating in the loan, with- 


+S. Exec. D, 85th Cong., 1st sess. 
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out the bank’s guaranty, to the extent of DM1,- 
960,200, made up of the first three maturities, 
which fall due on May 1 and November 1, 1960, 
and May 1, 1961. This is the first participation 

_by a West German commercial bank in a World 
Bank loan. 

The main purpose of the Lunersee project is to 
supply power for export at periods of peak de- 
mand. The Lunersee is being used as a reservoir; 
a dam is being built across the lower end of the 
lake to raise its capacity. Storage of water will 
be further increased by diverting the runoff of a 
glacier into the lake and by pumping water up 
from a basin located below the new power station. 
Six miles of tunnels, syphons, and penstocks are 
being built to bring water down to the power 
plant and to return pumped water to the lake. 

Five generating and five pumping units are 
being installed in the new powerhouse. The 
pumps, driven by the generators in the power- 
house acting as motors and using cheap power im- 
ported from Germany during hours of slack de- 
mand, will pump annually about 60 million cubic 
meters of the 76 million cubic meters of water re- 
quired to fill the lake to its maximum capacity. 

Work began at Lunersee in 1954. In June 1955 
the bank made a loan equivalent to $10 million 
for the project, the total cost of which is now 
expected to be equivalent to $50 million, compared 
with the original estimate of $38.6 million. The 
present loan therefore brings the bank’s total in- 
vestment in the project to $13.6 million. The 
plant is expected to go into commercial operation 
in April 1958, a year earlier than was originally 
scheduled. 


Views Invited on Operation 
of Wool Fabric Tariff Quota 


Press release 566 dated October 9 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Interdepartmental Committee for Reci- 
procity Information on October 9 issued notice 
that a public hearing will be held to obtain in- 
formation from all interested persons with respect 
to the operation of the U.S. tariff quota on cer- 
tain woolen and worsted fabrics. 

A tariff quota on certain woolen and worsted 
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fabrics was established by a Presidential procla- 
mation of September 28, 1956.°. The proclama- 
tion invoked a reservation applying to tariff 
concessions made by the United States on woolen 
and worsted fabrics provided for in items 1108 
and 1109 (a) of Part I of Schedule XX of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The proclamation is applicable to most woolen 
and worsted fabrics entering this country and 
provides that, in accordance with the reservation, 
the ad valorem rate of duty applying to these 
fabrics will be increased when such imports, in 
any year, exceed an amount determined by the 
President to be not less than 5 percent of the aver- 
age annual United States production of similar 
fabrics for the preceding 3 calendar years. 

For the last 3 months of 1956, the tariff quota 
was established at 3.5 million pounds, and for 
1957 it was set at 14 million pounds. The tariff 
quota for the last quarter of 1956 was not filled. 
The 1957 tariff quota was filled on July 25, 1957, 
and on that date the ad valorem part of the duty 
was increased from 20 or 25 percent (depending 
on the fabric) to 45 percent. The specific part 
of the duty remained at 30 or 3714 cents a pound 
(depending on the fabric). 

It appears that there has been sufficient experi- 
ence under the tariff quota on these fabrics to 
warrant appraisal of the effect of the tariff quota 
at this time. The agencies of the Government 
responsible for making recommendations to the 
President on this subject invite, through the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, the submis- 
sion of information on any aspect of the operation 
of the tariff quota. To be of greatest use in the 
appraisal being undertaken, the submissions 
should consist of factual reports, supported by 
specific evidence wherever possible, regarding 
conditions in the industry or actual trade experi- 
ence since the tariff quota has been in effect. In 
addition to this information, the agencies con- 
cerned will consider suggestions regarding the 
future operation of the tariff quota. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information is 
an interagency group which receives views of 
interested persons regarding trade agreements 
matters. The Committee consists of a member of 


*For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1956, p. 556. 

*For a White House announcement and a letter from 
President Eisenhower to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
see ibid., July 8, 1957, p. 84. 
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the U.S. Tariff Commission and representatives 
from the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Defense, Interior, Labor, State, and Treasury and 
the International Cooperation Administration. 

Hearings before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information open at 10 o’clock on December 9, 
1957, in the hearing room in the Tariff Commis- 
sion Building, Washington, D.C. Applications 
for oral presentation of views and information, 
accompanied by written statements, should be 
submitted to the Committee not later than 12 noon, 
November 22, 1957. Written statements of per- 
sons who do not desire to be heard should also be 
submitted by 12 noon, November 22, 1957. 

Further details concerning the submission of 
statements and applications to be heard are con- 
tained in the attached notice of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information. 

All communications on this matter should be 
addressed to: The Secretary, Committee for Rec- 
iprocity Information, Tariff Commission Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D.C. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING 


COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


NoTICE oF PuBLIC HEARING REGARDING OPERATION OF 
TARIFF-RATE QUOTA ON WOOLEN FABRICS 
Submission of Information to the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information. 

Closing date for application to be heard, November 22, 
1957. 

Closing date for submission of briefs by persons desiring 
to be heard, November 22, 1957. 

Closing date for submission of briefs by persons not de- 
siring to be heard, November 22, 1957. 

Public hearings, open December 9, 1957. 


Notice is hereby given by the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information that a public hearing will be held before the 
Committee in order to obtain the views of interested per- 
sons with regard to the operation of the tariff-rate quota 
on certain woolen fabrics described in items 1108 and 
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1109 (a) in Part I of Schedule XX annexed to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (61 Stat. (Parts 5 
and 6) A7, A11, and A2051, and 3 UST (pt. 1) 615, (pt. 2) 
1841), established by Presidential Proclamation No. 3160 
of September 28, 1956 (3 C.F.R., 1956 Supp., p. 44; T.D. 
54212). 

All applications for oral presentation of views in re- 
gard to this matter shall be submitted to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information not later than 12:00 noon, 
November 22, 1957. Persons who desire to be heard 
shall also submit written statements to the Committee 
not later than 12:00 noon, November 22, 1957. Written 
statements of persons who do not desire to be heard 
shall be submitted not later than 12:00 noon, November 
22, 1957. Such communications shall be addressed to 
“Committee for Reciprocity Information, Tariff Com- 
mission Building, Washington 25, D.C.”. Fifteen copies 
of written statements, either typed, printed, or duplicated 
shall be submitted, of which one copy shall be sworn to. 

Written statements submitted to the Committee, ex- 
cept information and business data proffered in confidence 
shall be open te inspection by interested persons. In- 
formation and business data proffered in confidence shall 
be submitted on separate pages clearly marked, For 
official use only of Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

Public hearings will be held before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, at which oral statements will 
be heard. The first hearing will be at 10:00 a. m. on 
December 9, 1957 in the Hearing Room in the Tariff 
Commission Building, 7th and E Streets, N. W., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Witnesses who make application to be 
heard will be advised regarding the time and place of 
their individual appearances. Appearances at hearings 
before the Committee may be made only by or on behalf 
of those persons who have filed written statements and 
who have within the time prescribed made written ap- 
plication for oral presentation of views. Statements made 
at the public hearings shall be under oath. 

All communications regarding this notice, including 
requests for appearance at hearings before the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Committee for Reciprocity Information, Tariff 
Commission Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion this 9th day of October, 1957. 


Epwarp YARDLEY 
Secretary, 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Essentials of Social Progress 


Statement by George Meany 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly 


Progress and Problems Underscored in Report on 
World Social Situation 

We have before us the report of the Economic 
and Social Council which registers the efforts of 
the international community to promote and 
measure social progress.” It points up the every- 
day problems which, in the long run, are decisive 
for mankind’s well-being. 

This year the Secretariat has provided us with 
the Report on the World Social Situation’ It 
has done an able job. Especially commendable is 
the effective pooling of effort with other members 
of the family of United Nations agencies: the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, UNESCO, FAO, 
and WHO. It covers many topics which have 
been discussed in other forums. At this time I 
wish to mention only a few. 

The report stresses the problems which are aris- 
ing from rapid urbanization in many parts of the 
world—urbanization which in all too many cases 
takes place without accompanying industrializa- 
tion to provide employment. People in rural 
areas hear of higher wages and of improving 
health and education facilities available in cities. 
This leads them to seek new opportunities. The 
problem of unemployed people crowding together 
in urban slums is then complicated by the dis- 
ruptive impact on their traditional ways of life. 
People who have been used to a rural culture de- 
veloped over centuries suddenly find themselves 


1Made in ‘Committee III (Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural) on Sept. 30 (U.S. delegation press release 
2749). 

?For a statement by Neil H. Jacoby in the Economic 
and Social Council on July 17, see BULLETIN of Sept. 23, 
1957, p. 496. 

° U.N. doc. E/CN.5/324 and Add. 1. 
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in a new social environment often in conflict with 
their ancient customs. 

This problem is closely tied to another pre- 
sented in the report: the problem of relating eco- 
nomic and social development. But there is an- 
other side to this problem. <A stable and healthy 
economy, a growing economy, requires rewards 
and incentives in the form of higher living stand- 
ards. Individual men and women must feel that 
they have a stake in producing more. At the same 
time, man is an economic force—a vital economic 
resource. His level of health and education in- 
fluences his capacity to produce. Social progress 
becomes itself a most important means of promot- 
ing economic development. What we are talking 
about is really two aspects of one process, the effort 
to enrich human lives. There should be no other 
purpose for machines and factories and rising pro- 
ductivity than to provide opportunity for the 
development and enrichment of human beings. 

Significant ideas are implicit in this conception. 
Public policy should not seek economic develop- 
ment at the expense of human well-being. Public 
policy must consider carefully the need to assure 
adequate distribution of the national income 
among the component parts of the community. 
Public policy is unsound and unjust when it pro- 
vides for economic development at a high cost in 
terms of the health, material well-being, and free- 
dom of the citizenry. No economy can be healthy 
when it is excessively expensive in terms of human 
effort. No economy can be sound when it is waste- 
ful of human resources. All economic systems 
have many urgent and valuable lessons to learn 
from the costly mistakes, in human terms, made 
in the early days of the industrial revolution. 
This is true for those only beginning to develop 
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modern industry. It is no less true for those seek- 
ing to catch up with and exceed the level of indus- 
trialization already attained by other countries. 

Despite the problems arising from rapid urban- 
ization and unbalanced economic and social prog- 
ress, the report as a whole shows progress over the 
last 4 years. It is optimistic, but with qualifica- 
tions. I would like to mention one of these quali- 
fications. It relates to the rapid growth of popu- 
lation in many parts of the world still in early 
stages of modern industrial development. Public 
health programs, programs often carried out in 
part with the assistance of the World Health 
Organization and UNICEF, are producing sub- 
stantial declines in death rates. We in the United 
States will continue to assist this war on diseases 
which destroy and debilitate human resources. 
My Government’s support of the worldwide pro- 
gram of malaria eradication as part of the foreign 
aid program is a measure of my country’s deter- 
mination in this regard. 

But the implications of our successes must also 
be noted. In promoting economic and social prog- 
ress, one of the elements in realistic planning must 
be to take into account rapidly expanding popula- 
tion pressures. Otherwise, standards of living 
may lag even with a rising volume of industrial 
production. 


Improving Measurement of Social Progress 


At the 24th Session of the Council, the repre- 
sentatives of the United States and other repre- 
sentatives proposed to broaden in a positive way 
the measures of social progress. Among the yard- 
sticks of social progress suggested for considera- 
tion were the following: 


1. Increasing personal income and consumer 
wealth, widely shared. 

2. Expanding individual freedom and right of 
mobility for people in a geographic and social 
sense. 

3. Improving health, physical vigor. 

4. Improving level of educational accomplish- 
ment. 

5. Increasing leisure time and possibilities for 
its utilization for cultural development. 

6. Improving conditions of work and standards 
of employment. 


Availability of transportation and communica- 
tion facilities at reasonable cost, more and better 
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housing, were among the other measures of social 
progress to be considered in future reports. 

One final yardstick proposed interests me par- 
ticularly as a representative of the United States 
and as the spokesman of the free trade-union move- 
ment in my country. I have in mind the growth 
of voluntary associations through which citizens 
can exercise their own initiative, without govern- 
ment supervision or control, in advancing humani- 
tarian objectives. 

In paragraph 434 of the report we find that: 
“It was also observed that the role which volun- 
tary organizations and the people themselves 
could play in the implementation of the plans 
should not be overlooked.” This is good as far 
as it goes. But it does not go far enough. We must 
not only avoid overlooking, but we must empha- 
size the positive role of voluntary organizations. 
In stressing this, we do not overlook or exclude 
the role of the state. The roles of the state and 
voluntary organizations are not necessarily mu- 
tually exclusive. They do not negate each other. 
They often supplement and complement each 
other. 

We find as too rigid and untenable the dogma 
that everywhere and under all conditions “the 
primary factor in social progress must be govern- 
ment action, financed by the state.” The dogma 
that “the efforts of the people themselves could be 
successful only in so far as they were supported 
by the state” can and does hold true only in states 
which are totalitarian dictatorships, only in states 
which, in practice, deny their people the funda- 
mental rights proclaimed in the charter of the 
United Nations. Voluntary organizations are a 
most vital force for the pursuit and attainment 
of these rights and aims. Thus the extent to 
which any society is truly humanitarian—demo- 
cratic rather than paternalistic—depends in very 
large measure on the initiative and energy dis- 
played by the voluntary organizations in the com- 
munity, on the extent to which the people them- 
selves, through organizations of their own choice 
and direction, mold the domestic and foreign pol- 
icies of their country. 


Human Rights Activities 

Human rights is another major topic in the eco- 
nomic and social report on which my delegation 
would like to comment. Considering the empha- 
sis in the Third Committee on questions relating 
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to human rights, this section of the report is of 
interest to us all. My delegation wishes to call 
attention at this time to two subjects in the section. 

In the field of women’s rights the report indi- 
cates a steady extension of the right to vote. In 
the past year four more countries have established 
suffrage rights without distinctions as to sex. 
Sixty-nine of the 81 United Nations members now 
grant women the right to vote while in five more 
countries women vote subject to certain restric- 
tions. We understand that suffrage for women 
is now under consideration in several countries 
where women do not now vote. We can, there- 
fore, look forward to continued progress in this 
field. 

Another important development covered by the 
report has been the progress of the advisory serv- 
ices program. During the past year the program 
has passed certain milestones. The first seminar 
was held in Bangkok this summer. From ail re- 
ports, it was a success. Participation was en- 
thusiastic. The discussions attracted widespread 
public attention throughout the area. We con- 
gratulate all those who participated in this im- 
portant event. Other seminars are now in prep- 
aration. Two working parties to plan seminars 
have been held in 1957. Asa result, during 1958 
regional seminars will be held in Manila and 
Santiago to discuss protection of human rights 
in the administration of criminal justice. These 
meetings represent new, practical efforts to fur- 
ther respect for human freedom, which is at the 
foundation of world peace. 


U.S. Support of International Action 


The United States is firmly committed to sup- 
porting international action under the United Na- 
tions to improve social conditions of people wher- 
ever possible. In the attitude of the United States 
toward international agencies a great change has 
taken place within my own lifetime. Despite the 
important role played by American leaders in the 
establishment of the League of Nations and the 
International Labor Organization, the United 
States never joined the League and came into the 
International Labor Organization only in 1934. 
I can remember only too well the attitude of the 
bulk of the American people during the twenties 
and thirties, when conditions in the rest of the 
world were viewed as something far away and of 
little consequence for us in the United States. 
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We learned by the bitter experience of World War 
II that the well-being of our own citizens is linked 
closely with the well-being of people everywhere. 
The contrast in the attitudes of the American peo- 
ple in the 1920’s and 1930’s with that of the 1940's 
and 1950’s is demonstrated in our participation 
and support of the programs described in the re- 
port which we are considering. 

It is the consistent policy of my Government to 
send outstanding technical and professional peo- 
ple to meetings of groups concerned with social 


questions, for example, the Social Commission, | 
the Population Commission, the UNICEF Exec- | 


utive Board, the Narcotics Commission, the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, and the Commission 
on the Status of Women, as well as the Economic 
and Social Council. Such experts are provided 
with the fullest possible assistance from technical 
agencies of my Government and from voluntary 
agencies. 

In financial terms, the United States contributes 
more than $100 million annually to programs of 
international organizations affecting social prog- 
ress. 
important indicator of our support is the interest 
among private associations within the United 
States. Take the example I know best, the Amer- 
ican trade unions. Through our international 
affiliation with the International Confederation of 


From my point of view, however, a more | 


Free Trade Unions, we follow closely the social | 


work of the United Nations. 


Our free trade unions are based on the idea that , 


human brotherhood is a practical ideal and the 
only lasting basis for human relations. It was 
labor in the United States which initiated, in- 
spired, and pioneered the worldwide efforts of the 
working people for a shorter workday—the in- 
ternational 8-hour-day movement. Gompers, the 
founder of our modern trade-union movement, 
was among the prime movers for organizing the 
ILO as a means “for securing peace among na- 
tions through the establishment of social justice.” 
Thus in the Treaty of Versailles, for the first time 
in history, the rights, interests, and welfare of the 
workers received specific recognition in an inter- 
national peace treaty (1919). 


After World War I our trade unions helped | 


the German workers overcome the ravages of in- 
flation and to save their organizations. Before 
World War II U.S. labor set the pace in helping 
the victims of the Nazi totalitarian dictatorship. 
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During World War II we did our best to help 
the needy and to reestablish the free trade unions 
among the vanquished and victorious people alike. 
As you know, it was the trade unions of our 
country which first placed the problem of slave 
labor before the United Nations. We have ini- 
tiated and supported policies for advancing and 
assisting social progress and human well-being 
among all peoples, regardless of race, color, or 
creed. Only recently we set up a special fund 
for helping the workers of Africa develop their 
own trained trade-union leaders. Through dele- 
gations and publications in various languages we 
have actively sought to promote better under- 
standing and firm friendship among the workers 
and peoples of different lands. 


Social Progress in the U.S. 


The subject of social progress in the U.S. is one 
with which I have dealt most of my life. The 
trade-union movement in the United States exists 
to promote the welfare of its members. We seek 
this objective through collective bargaining to in- 
sure for our members a fair share of the wealth 
produced by our economy. It is then up to each 
member to use the money and leisure he has earned 
as he sees fit. This is in keeping with the Ameri- 
can tradition of each individual making his own 
choices to the maximum extent possible. 

In seeking social and human progress in the 
United States, our goal is clear: We seek a free 
and democratic society which emphasizes equality 
of opportunity. We believe that, if individuals 
have full and free access to ideas and the oppor- 
tunity of personal expression, they will make the 
proper choice. There is no better way to true 
human advancement. 

Our expanding cultural life in the United 
States is similarly based on the principle of allow- 
ing individuals free choice. There is no attempt 
by anyone to force upon people “what is good for 
them.” Yet there is ample evidence of an expand- 
ing cultural life. This is shown, for example, by 
the tenfold increase of symphony orchestras in the 
last generation; also by the continuous rise in the 
number of students in our colleges and universi- 
ties, who, today, number 314 million. 

Perhaps even more interesting for this Com- 
mittee is another development in American cul- 
tural life. We are reaching out as never before 
in an attempt to appreciate, understand, and ab- 
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sorb other cultures. The performers listed in any 
major metropolitan newspaper demonstrate the 
appreciation by our people of artists from all 
parts of the world. As a nation we realize more 
and more the need for knowing foreign languages. 

In culture, as in all phases of our social life, 
we emphasize freedom of choice. We prefer the 
private and individual efforts of men and women 
held together by conviction. I would refer again 
to the private associations I know best—the Amer- 
ican trade unions. 

In the United States, as in other highly devel- 
oped industrial countries enjoying democratic 
rights, the free trade unions are the largest volun- 
tary form of organization. It is as a voluntary 
organization that our free trade-union movement 
has grown not only in numbers and influence but 
in service to the people as a whole. 

Our trade unions, along with other voluntary 
organizations, have been in the forefront of the 
efforts to have adequate government assistance 
for the construction of more and better housing— 
especially for the lower and middle income groups. 
This effort to secure state assistance has not con- 
flicted with or prevented some of our trade unions 
from setting up their own housing projects. Right 
here in New York City, the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, and the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union have set up housing 
projects that compare favorably with any gov- 
ernment housing project. 

The same is true in the field of social welfare. 
Basic social insurance and old-age assistance are 
provided by our Government, and of course we are 
in favor of an expanding and ever-improving sys- 
tem of social legislation. But that does not ex- 
clude supplementary effort by voluntary organiza- 
tions in this field. You will be interested to know 
that 14 million out of the 17 million organized 
workers in the United States are now covered by 
welfare plans secured through the voluntary ef- 
forts of collective bargaining over and above pro- 
vision made by the state. Our trade unions have 
negotiated and secured pension plans covering 
more than 7,500,000 of their numbers. Ninety 
percent of all trade-union members, and in some 
cases their dependents, are now entitled to some 
kind of medical, surgical, or hospital care under 
voluntary labor-management agreements. Twen- 
ty-three million of our workers are covered by pen- 
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sion plans set up by employers. Management now 
spends five to six billion dollars a year on various 
health plans for workers. I stress that these bene- 
fits are additions to, and not substitutes for, an 
acceptable level of wages. 

The trade-union interest in social progress is 
shown in other ways. More than 75,000 of our 
union members are serving on various boards and 
committees of voluntary welfare agencies. Over 
40,000 of our trade unionists have completed a 2- 
month counseling course offered by the AFL- 
CIO Community Services Committee. This 
training qualifies them for serving their respective 
communities as voluntary links between workers 
and public-health and welfare services, social se- 
curity and recreational services, and similar agen- 
cies and programs. 

Social progress among countries is necessarily 
relative, differing because of historical, economic, 
institutional, and other factors. Each nation 
must choose its own path to progress, a path 
adapted to its own tradition and circumstances. 
We in the United States have found free in- 
stitutions to be a powerful force for cultural, 
social, and economic progress. 

We still have a number of basic and critical so- 
cial problems to solve in the United States. 
Among these is the problem of uprooting and 
eliminating every vestige of racial discrimination. 
For a number of reasons intense international at- 
tention has been spotlighted on this problem. 

Discrimination, intolerance, and bigoted social 
customs exist everywhere in some degree. They 
are the weight of past centuries, which to some 
extent all peoples carry. The important issue is: 
Does there exist a determination to recognize them 
openly, to face up to them, and to make effective 
progress in combating them ? 

In our trade unions we have been fighting and 
shall continue to fight vigorously against race dis- 
crimination and other forms of social corrosion 
and moral corruption. And we have been getting 
results in eliminating such evil elements and anti- 
social practices. Let me assure you, we do not 
hide but fight these evils. 

Through voluntary and governmental efforts 
all over the United States we have been making 
encouraging headway in eliminating racial dis- 
crimination. For instance, restrictive agree- 
ments among property owners for preventing 
members of minority groups from residing in 
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particular areas are no longer sanctioned by law, 
Neither is segregation in interstate public trans- 
portation facilities any longer sanctioned by law, 
Discrimination has been eliminated in Federal 


employment and in our armed services. It is 
rapidly disappearing in private employment. 

No statement on this problem would be ade- 
quate without reference to the present controversy 
over school integration in certain of our South- 
ern States. This controversy shows there is still 
much to be done. Nevertheless, to put the prob- 
lem into perspective I would like to point out that 
31 of our 48 States now have completely inte- 
grated school systems. In 10 other States inte- 
gration is progressing and in most cases without 
difficulties. This progress has come about largely 
through the influence of millions of Americans 
acting either individually or through voluntary 
associations, such as their labor unions, church 
and other religious groups, universities, colleges, 
and a host of others. This is important in itself. 
But even more important is the fact that the peo- 
ple of the United States and their Government 
have an open and active national policy against 
race discrimination—regardless of the cover or 
label under which it may be hidden. That is the 
meaning of the Supreme Court decision uphold- 
ing the law on school segregation. That is the 
meaning of the Federal Government’s action in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, protecting the rights of the 
individual under the decisions of the Court. 

The struggle for equal opportunity is succeed- 
ing. The current controversy over school inte- 
gration is only one episode in a peaceful revolu- 
tion which has been going on in recent years. 
There is no question of the outcome; the direction 
of events is clear. If one wishes to understand 
the present episode, it must be seen as one phase 
of a great advance. 


In Conclusion 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that in these re- 
marks I have tried in behalf of my delegation to 
offer my country’s views on certain aspects of the 
report of the Economic and Social Council and 
to touch briefly on social problems and social 
progress in the United States. As a citizen and 
trade-union member I have drawn in considerable 
measure on my own experiences in the hope that 
certain views put forth might have added mean- 
ing. Nonetheless you will find that in their essen- 
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tials these views and ideals are shared by all the 
people of the United States. These essentials 


are: 


1. There is an urgent need for continuing social 
and humanitarian progress. 

9. Social and human progress must be under- 
stood in the widest possible practical terms, that 
is, in measures that better the everyday conditions 
of life and labor and raise the cultural level of 
the people. 

3. Human and social progress can be effectively 
advanced through international cooperation. 

4, The United Nations through the Economic 
and Social Council and its supporting commis- 
sions, and in conjunction with the specialized 
agencies, is advancing social progress. 

5. The people and Government of the United 
States are dedicated to the support, encourage- 
ment, and further improvement of these United 
Nations activities. 

6. Action by individuals and free, voluntary, 
private organizations is of vital importance for 
social progress. 

Finally, that the rate of social progress in the 
United States justifies our faith in and our dedi- 
cation to free institutions. 


Inscription of Soviet Item 
on Peaceful Coexistence 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge 
US. Representative to the General Assembly 3 


The United States will vote to recommend in- 
scription of the item which the Soviet delegation 
has proposed calling for a declaration on the prin- 
ciples of peaceful coexistence. 

We do so in spite of the fact that the explanatory 
memorandum is but a repetition of the same old 
attack on the United States and its allies that we 
have here practically every year. 

This year the attack masks itself in five prin- 
ciples which are included in the Soviet draft reso- 
lution—five principles, let me add, which have 
real meaning for millions of people in many free 
countries. These principles, stated in another 
Way, are what we are all committed to by our 





*Made in the General Committee on Sept. 30 (U.S. 
delegation press release 2747). 
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adherence to the charter of the United Nations. 
All men of good will approve such ideas. 

It does, to be sure, raise doubt as to the appro- 
priateness of this resolution being introduced by 
the country which seems to us to do the least 
about carrying these principles out, which in fact 
makes no secret, as Mr. Khrushchev has made 
plain on more than one occasion, of its desire not 
to coexist peacefully with the United States. 

We entertain the hope, however, which may be 
slight—we hope not—that a discussion of the 
words “peaceful coexistence” will bring the Soviet 
Union to a realization of what these words can 
really mean and perhaps result in their following 
the true policy of peaceful coexistence in place of 
the policy of subversion and oppression which, 
alas, they have so often followed. 

For these reasons we shall vote to inscribe.” 


[In further interventions Mr. Lodge stated :] 


I am just exerting my right of reply. 

The United States is in favor of all countries 
living in peace with each other. I do not know 
whether there is a difference between living in 
peace and coexisting peacefully. We think living 
in peace with your neighbors means that you do 
not gobble them up, as was done in the case of 
Hungary. It seems to me that is a perfectly easy 
position to understand. 

The Soviet representative said that my state- 
ment was highly slanted—I quote those words out 
of the English translation—when I said that Mr. 
Khrushchev made it plain that he did not want to 
coexist peacefully with the United States. Well, 
Mr. President, my basis for saying that was Mr. 
Khrushchev’s own remark on November 17, 1956, 
“We will bury you.” Certainly, under any nor- 
mal definition of the word “bury,” it would appear 
that the individual being buried had pretty well 
ceased either to coexist or to exist, whether peace- 
fully or not. 





In that same television interview (referred to 
by the Soviet representative) Mr. Khrushchev 


?The General Committee on Sept. 30 recommended in- 
clusion of the Soviet item on peaceful coexistence (U.N. 
doe. A/3673) and another Soviet item on “suspension of 
the tests of atomic and hydrogen weapons under inter- 
national control” (U.N. doc. A/3674). On Oct. 1 in 
plenary session the General Assembly decided without 
objection to include the two additional items in the 
agenda. For the complete agenda, see BULLETIN of Oct. 14, 
1957, p. 619. 
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said very clearly that he thought that the way of 
life of the industrial countries should be destroyed. 
Now, that is not peaceful coexistence by any rea- 
sonable definition of the term. 


Intergovernmental Copyright 
Committee To Convene 
Press release 553 dated October 3 


At the invitation of the U.S. Government, the 
Intergovernmental Copyright Committee will 
convene its second session on October 7, 1957, at 
Washington, D.C. Representatives of 12 nations 
will meet to discuss problems regarding world- 
wide copyright protection. 

The Committee was established by the pro- 
visions of the Universal Copyright Convention, 
which came into force on September 16, 1955,1 and 
has now been ratified or acceded to by 27 nations, 
including the United States. 

The Universal Copyright Convention was de- 
veloped under the sponsorship of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO), which also acts as the secre- 
tariat for the Committee. UNESCO considers 
this document among the most important achieve- 
ments in its 10-year history. 

The convention guarantees that signatory na- 
tions will provide the same approximate protec- 
tion for the works of foreigners that they give the 
works of their own nationals, and it will be an in- 
creasingly important force in preventing inter- 
national copyright piracy and insuring that au- 
thors and creative artists receive just compensa- 
tion for their efforts. 

Currently on the Intergovernmental Copyright 
Committee are representatives of Argentina, Bra- 
zil, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Spain, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
They are responsible for studying problems raised 
by application of the convention, making prepara- 
tions for possible periodic revisions, examining 
other copyright problems, and submitting reports 
of the Committee’s work to the signatory states. 


*BuLLETIN of Aug. 22, 1955, p. 326. For text of con- 
vention and protocols, see S. Exec. M, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 
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Invitations to send observers to the meeting 
have been extended to all governments which are 
party to the convention and to the member states 
of UNESCO. In addition, the meeting will be 
open to all organizations and persons concerned 


with copyright matters. The deliberations are 
expected to continue through October 11. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


ILO Iron and Steel Committee 


The Department of State on October 3 (press 
release 551) announced the tripartite U.S. delega- 
tion to the 6th session of the Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee of the International Labor Organization, 
which will meet at Monterrey, Mexico, October 7 
to 19, 1957. Representatives of governments, em- 
ployers, and workers from 21 countries are ex- 
pected to attend the meeting. 

The U.S. delegation is as follows: 


REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegates 


Sheldon W. Homan, Safety Engineer, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Department of Labor 

Graham W. McGowan, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
on International Labor Matters, Department of Com- 
merce 


REPRESENTING THE EMPLOYERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegates 


George T. Fonda, Vice President, Weirton Steel Company, 
Weirton, W.Va. 

John A. Stephens, Vice President, U.S. Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Advisers 

W. G. Caples, Vice President, Inland Steel Company, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Herman J. Spoerer, Vice President, Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio 

Leo Teplow, Industrial Relations Consultant, American 
Iron and Steel Institute, New York, N.Y. 

Col. Merle Thompson, American Iron and Steel Institute, 
New York, N.Y. 


REPRESENTING THE WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegates 

I. W. Abel, Secretary-Treasurer, United Steelworkers of 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frank Burke, Safety Director, United Steelworkers of 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Adviser 


Elmer Cope, International Representative on Economics 
and International Affairs, United Steelworkers of 
America, Washington, D.C. 


The Iron and Steel Committee is one of eight 
tripartite industrial committees of the ILO which 
meet approximately every 2 years to consider and 
report to the Governing Body on industrial prob- 
lems. 

The 6th session will deal primarily with (a) 
consideration of the general report, (b) promo- 
tion of safety in the iron and steel industry, and 
(c) general conditions of work and social prob- 
lems in the iron and steel industry of countries in 
the course of industrialization. 

This is the first time the ILO Iron and Steel 
Committee has been scheduled to meet in Mexico. 

In addition to the United States, the following 
countries have been invited to participate: Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
India, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. 


Ninth Colombo Plan Meeting 


The Department of State announced on October 
9 (press release 567) that the United States Gov- 
ernment is participating in the ninth meeting of 
the Consultative Committee on Cooperative Eco- 
nomic Development in South and Southeast Asia 
(the Colombo Plan), which opened at Saigon, 
Viet-Nam, October 7, 1957. The deliberations are 
expected to continue until October 24. The Offi- 
clals Meeting, which was convened on October 7 
and continues until October 17, will be followed by 
a Ministerial Meeting, October 21-24. 

G. Frederick Reinhardt, Counselor of the De- 
partment of State, will be the U.S. representative 
to the Ministerial Meeting. 

Merrill C. Gay, Adviser, Office of Financial 
and Development Affairs, Department of State, 
is the U.S. representative to the Officials Meeting 
and alternate U.S. representative to the Minis- 
terial Meeting. 

Other members of the delegation, who will serve 
as advisers at both meetings, are: 


Solomon Chafkin, Special Assistant for Regional Pro- 
grams to the Deputy Director, International Coopera- 
tion Administration 
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William F. Courtney, International Economist, Economic 

Development Division, Department of State 
Wesley C. Haraldson, Counselor of Embassy, American 

Embassy, Saigon 
Ralph Hirschtritt, Assistant Chief, South and Southeast 

Asia Division, Department of the Treasury 
Walter Krause, International Development Board, Inter- 

national Cooperation Administration 
Alethea Mitchell, American Embassy, Saigon 
Warren A. Silver, American Embassy, New Delhi 
Leonard S. Tyson, Special Assistant for Economic Affairs, 

Department of State 

The annual meetings of the Colombo Plan Con- 
sultative Committee are held for the purpose of 
exchanging views on problems concerning the eco- 
nomic development of the countries of South and 
Southeast Asia and to provide a framework 
within which an international cooperative effort 
can be promoted to assist the countries of the area 
to accelerate their development. The United 
States became a member of the Consultative Com- 
mittee in 1951 and has since that time partici- 
pated in the annual meetings. 

Countries represented on the Committee are: 
Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Nepal, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, United Kingdom 
(together with British Borneo), Malaya and 
Singapore, United States, and Viet-Nam. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, and the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Board have 
sent observers to past meetings. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Economic and Social Council 


Technical Assistance Committee. Regional and Inter- 
Regional Projects. Report of the Technical Assistance 
Board. E/TAC/66, June 24, 1957. 23 pp. mimeo. 

Concentration of Activities of the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies in the Economic, Social and 
Human Rights Fields. Report of the Co-ordination 
Committee (Part I). E/3024/Rev. 1, July 5, 1957. 4 
pp. mimeo. 

Technical Assistance. Report of the Technical Assistance 
Committee. E/3041, July 29, 1957. 35 pp. mimeo. 

European Housing Trends and Policies in 1956. Pre- 
pared by the Secretariat of the Economic Commission 
for Europe. E/ECE/292. 91 pp. mimeo. 

Report on the Position of Natural Gas in the European 
Economy. E/ECE/289, May 1957. 57 pp. mimeo. 

The European Steel Market in 1956. E/ECE/294, July 
1957. 121 pp. mimeo. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 








Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 

Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. Done 
at New York October 26, 1956. Entered into force July 
29, 1957. TIAS 3873. 
Ratification deposited: Haiti, October 7, 1957. 


Cultural Relations 
Convention for the promotion of inter-American cultural 
relations. Signed at Caracas March 28, 1954. Entered 
into force February 18, 1955. 
Ratification deposited: United States, October 3, 1957. 
Entered into force for the United States: October 3, 
1957. 


Customs Tariffs 

Convention creating the international union for the pub- 
lication of customs tariffs, regulations of execution, and 
final declarations. Signed at Brussels July 5, 1890. 
Entered into force April 1, 1891. 26 Stat. 1518. 
Accession deposited: Jordan, July 10, 1957. 

Protocol modifying the convention signed at Brussels July 
5, 1890 (26 Stat. 1518), creating an international union 
for the publication of customs tariffs. Done at Brussels 
December 16, 1949. Entered into force May 5, 1950. 
Accession deposited: Jordan, July 10, 1957. 


Telecommunications 

International telecommunication convention and six an- 
nexes. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. En- 
tered into force January 1, 1954 (TIAS 3266). 
Accession deposited: Haiti, September 23, 1957. 


BILATERAL 


Cuba 
Research reactor agreement concerning civil uses of 
atomic energy. Signed at Washington June 26, 1956. 
Entered into force: October 10, 1957 (date on which 
each Government received from the other written 
notification that it had complied with statutory and 
constitutional requirements). 


France 


Agreement providing for a facilities assistance program. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Paris September 23, 
1957. Entered into force September 23, 1957. 

Agreement concerning a special program of facilities as- 
sistance. Effected by exchange of letters at Paris May 
31, 1954. Entered into force May 31, 1954 (TIAS 3072). 
Superseded: September 23, 1957 (by agreement of Sep- 

tember 23, 1957). 


Japan 

Understanding concerning the interpretation of the secu- 
rity treaty (TIAS 2491) and the administrative agree- 
ment (TIAS 2492) as they relate to the United Nations 
Charter (59 Stat. 1031). Effected by exchange of notes 
at Tokyo September 14, 1957. Entered into force 
September 14, 1957. 
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Korea 


Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, with pro- 
tocol. Signed at Seoul November 28, 1956. 
Ratifications exchanged: October 7, 1957. 

Enters into force: November 7, 1957. 


Panama 

Agreement extending the agreement of July 7, 1942, re. 
lating to the assignment of a United States Army officer 
to serve as adviser to the Government of Panama (56 
Stat. 1545). Effected by exchange of notes at Washing. 
ton July 25 and October 2, 1957. Entered into force 
October 2, 1957. 


Venezuela 

Agreement providing for a joint program of aerial photog- 
raphy in Venezuela. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Caracas August 23 and September 24, 1957. Entered 
into force September 24, 1957. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








Closing of Consulate at Cherbourg 


The American consulate at Cherbourg, France, will be 
closed on October 31, 1957. Three departments in its con- 
sular district—Manche, Calvados, 
added to the area served by the consulate at Le Havre and 
the remaining five included in the Embassy’s district. 

The establishment of a consular agency at Cherbourg 
has been authorized by the Department. 





PUBLICATIONS 





Public-Private Cooperation 
in Educational Exchange 


The Department of State announced on Octo- 
ber 11 (press release 572) the release of a publica- 
tion devoted to the role played by private 
enterprise in furthering international understand- 
ing through educational exchange programs. The 
50-page pamphlet entitled The Widening Circle 
stresses the increasing need for mutual under- 
standing between peoples as the basis for peace- 
ful relations among governments and _ cites 
examples and statistics which show how this need 
is being met through the efforts of individuals, 
educational institutions, foundations, business 
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establishments, and organized professional, fra- 
ternal, and religious groups in the United States. 

One section of the publication deals with the 
scope and character of private cooperation in dis- 
cussing the types of services rendered to privately 
sponsored educational exchanges by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and ways in which the Department of 
State is assisted in carrying out its International 
Educational Exchange Program. Various proj- 
ects are mentioned to illustrate the kinds of 
assistance which are provided. The contributions 
of other peoples and their governments and ex- 
amples of this form of cooperation are also dis- 
cussed. 

The importance of continued public-private 
cooperation in the widening circle of interna- 
tional educational exchange activities may be 
summed up in the pamphlet’s closing words: 
“Private cooperation, complementing and ex- 
panding the Government’s program, has justified 
congressional support in legislation and in ap- 
propriation of funds; thus American private en- 
terprise and the U.S. Government together share 
the responsibility for repairing and maintaining 
the roads to peace so often eroded by lack of un- 
derstanding. . . .” 

Copies of the pamphlet (Department of State 
publication 6442) may be obtained from the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
for 25 cents. 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. OC. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955, Basic Documents. 
Pub. 6446. General Foreign Policy Series 117. lix, 1,707 
pp. $5.25. 

Documentary collection requested by the Secretary of 
State. Volume I. 

You...and the United Nations. Pub. 6518. Interna- 
tional Organization and Conference Series III, 121. 
40 pp. 20¢. 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Representative to 
the U.N., answers questions frequently asked about the 
United Nations. 

United Nations—Meeting Place of 81 Countries. Pub. 
6520. International Organization and Conference Series 
III, 122. 12 pp. 10¢. 


October 28, 1957 


An informative folder providing facts concerning U.N. 
efforts in keeping the peace, fighting for health, building 
world cooperation, protecting human rights, etc. 


The International Educational Exchange Program—18th 
Semiannual Report to Congress, July 1-December 31, 1956. 
Pub. 6530. International Information and Cultural 
Series 57. 13 pp. Limited distribution. 


A pamphlet containing the report to Congress on the 
activities of the International Educational Exchange 
Program during the period July 1-December 31, 1956. 


Technical Cooperation Program. TIAS 3828. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
India, extending agreement of January 5, 1952. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at New Delhi June 29, 1957. Entered 
into force June 29, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Brazil, correcting agreement of December 31, 1956. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington July 25, 1957. 
Entered into force July 25, 1957; operative retroactively 
December 31, 1956. 


Parcel Post. TIAS 3865. 


TIAS 3864. 3 pp. 


37 pp. 15¢. 

Agreement and regulations of execution between the 
United States of America and Czechoslovakia—Signed 
at Praha September 15, 1950, and at Washington Septem- 
ber 29, 1950. Entered into force October 1, 1950. 


TIAS 3866. 22 pp. 15¢. 

Agreement and regulations of execution between the 
United States of America and Liberia—Signed at Mon- 
rovia March 16, 1957, and at Washington May 9, 1957. 
Entered into force August 1, 1957. 

TIAS 3868. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Jordan. Exchange of notes—Signed at Amman April 
29, 1957. Entered into force April 29, 1957. 


TIAS 3869. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Jordan. Exchange of notes—Signed at Amman June 29, 
1957. Entered into force June 29, 1957. 


Parcel Post. 


Economic Assistance. 


Economic Assistance. 


Economic, Technical, and Related Assistance. 
3870. 10 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Jordan. Exchange of notes—Signed at Amman June 25 
and 27, 1957. Entered into force July 1, 1957. 


TIAS 3872. 2pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Brazil, extending agreement of August 3, 1955. Exchange 
of notes—Dated at Washington August 5, 1957. Entered 
into force August 5, 1957; operative retroactively August 
8, 1957. 


TIAS 


Uranium Reconnaissance. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3874. 


16 pp. 10¢. 
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Agreement, with annex, between the United States of 
America and the Federal Republic of Germany on behalf 
of Berlin—Signed at Washington June 28, 1957. Entered 
into force August 1, 1957. 

Military Equipment, Materials, and Services. TIAS 3875. 
3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Austria. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington 
August 9, 1957. Entered into force August 9, 1957. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3876. 
19 pp. 15¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Netherlands, superseding agreement of July 18, 1955— 
Signed at Washington June 22, 1956; and amending 
agreement—Signed at Washington July 3, 1957. Entered 
into force August 8, 1957. 

Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3877. 
24 pp. 15¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, superseding agreement of 
February 13, 1956, as amended—Signed at Washington 
July 3, 1957. Entered into force August 7, 1957. 
Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3878. 3 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Poland, amending agreement of June 7, 1957—Signed at 
Washington August 14, 1957. Entered into force August 
14, 1957. 

Air Transport Services. TIAS 3880. 5pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Australia, amending agreement of December 3, 1946. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington August 12, 
1957. Entered into force August 12, 1957. 

Atomic Energy—Information for Mutual Defense Pur- 
poses. TIAS 3881. 4pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Australia—Signed at Washington July 12, 1957. Entered 
into force August 14, 1957. 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. TIAS 3882. 
11 pp. 10¢. 

Highth protocol of supplementary concessions—Done at 
Habana June 20, 1957. Schedules entered into force June 
29, 1957. 

Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. 
9 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
France, amending agreement of June 19, 1956—Signed at 
Washington July 3, 1957. Entered into force August 19, 
1957. 

Air Transport-Services. TIAS 3884. 4pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 


TIAS 3883. 
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Egypt, amending annex to agreement of June 15, 1946. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Cairo June 24 and July 31, 
1957. Entered into force July 31, 1957. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3885, 
10 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Union of South Africa—Signed at Washington July 8, 
1957. Entered into force August 22, 1957. 

Annual and Progressive Reduction in Japanese Expendi- 
tures Under Article XXV 2 (b) of the Administrative 
Agreement of February 28, 1952. TIAS 3886. 9 pp. 10¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Japan, relating to agreement of April 25, 1956. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Tokyo August 16, 1957. Entered into 
force August 16, 1957. 

Defense—Loan of Vessels or Small Craft. TIAS 3887. 
5 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Greece. Exchange of notes—Signed at Athens July 26 
and August 5, 1957. Entered into force August 5, 1957. 
Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3888. 3 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Peru, amending article I of agreement of May 2, 1957. 
Bxchange of notes—Signed at Lima July 10 and August 
1, 1957. Entered into force August 1, 1957. 


< 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: October 7-13 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press releases issued prior to October 7 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 551 
and 553 of October 3. 








No. Date Subject 

561 10/7 Treaty of friendship with Korea. 

*562 10/7 U.S.-Canadian Committee on Trade 
and Economie Affairs. 

563 10/7 German appreciation for U.S. aid to 
Pamir. 

*564 10/8 Smith sworn in as ICA Director. 

565 10/8 U.S.-Canadian joint communique on 
trade and economic affairs. 

566 10/9 Views invited on wool fabric tariff 
quota. 

567 10/9 Delegation to 9th Colombo Plan meet- 
ing (rewrite). 

*568 10/9 Henderson statement on death of 
Chipman. 

569 10/10 Colombia credentials (rewrite). 

570 10/10 Rubottom: “Developments in Latin 
America.” 

571 10/10 Fingerprint requirement waived. 

572 10/11 Educational exchange publication. ° | 

*Not printed. | 
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October 28, 1957 


American Republics. Latin 


America (Rubottom) 
Asia. Ninth Colombo Plan Meeting ( eeumiibins 


Austria. World Bank Loan to Austria for Journd 
electric Project . ; 


Dev ee in 


Canada. Meeting of U.S.-Canadian Committee on 
Trade and Economic Affairs (text of joint 
communique ) ae teAisnere oh Ser ie) etree 

Colombia. Letters of Credence (Gutierrez Gomez) . 

Department and Foreign Service 

Closing of Consulate at Cherbourg 

Fingerprint Requirement Waived — of regula- 
tions) Ree es re GS oe os RL SS ee TS 


Disarmament. Western Powers Offer Disarma- 
ment Proposals in U.N. General Assembly 
(Lodge) Be hot Seep word az) oe BY ay ip te 


Economic Affairs 

Baghdad Pact Countries To Study Possibility of 
Free Trade Area (text of final communique) 

Developments in Latin America (Rubottom) 

ILO Iron and Steel Committee (delegation) 

Intergovernmental Copyright Committee To Con- 
vene. .. 

Meeting of U.S. Canadian Committee | on Trade and 
Economic Affairs (text of joint communique) 

Ninth Colombo Plan Meeting (delegation) 

Salk Vaccine Export Quota 

Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and ‘Navigation 
With Korea ; 

Views Invited on Operation of Wool "Fabric Tariff 
Guota . . 

World Bank Loan to “Austria for ‘Hydroelectric 
Project . oo ee ee ee 


Educational Exchange. Public-Private Coopera- 
tion in Educational Exchange at BS comes 


France. Closing of Consulate at Cherbourg . 


Germany. — for U.S. Aid to German 
Ship “Pamir”. ‘ = Je Sere 


Health, Education, and Welfare. 
port Quota 


Salk Vaccine Ex- 


Immigration and edioidthaati. Fingerprint Re- 
quirement Waived (text of regulations) 
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Free Trade Area (text of final communique) 684 
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Intergovernmental Copyright Committee To Con- 

vene . s . 694 
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Middle East 
Baghdad Pact Countries To Study Possibility of 

Free Trade Area (text of final communique) 684 
U.S. Policy in the Middle East (Parker) ‘< 674 
Presidential Documents. Summary of ne 

Facts in Earth Satellite Program me fe : 673 
Publications 
Public-Private Cooperation in Educational Ex- 

change . F ee Rd Fa ae 696 
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Science. Summary of Important Facts in Earth 

Satellite Program (Eisenhower) Sig) te, oe 
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Current Actions ‘ 696 
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Inscription of Soviet Item on Peaceful Coexistence 

(Lodge) .. 693 
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United Nations 
Current U.N. Documents F 695 
Essentials of Social Progress (Meany) . 688 
Inscription of Soviet Item on Peaceful Coexistence 

(Lodge) .. 693 
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U.N. General Assembly (Lodge) oo “CE 
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Eisenhower, President . 673 
Gutierrez Gomez, José . ‘ 674 
Lodge, Henry Cabot . : 667, 693 
Meany, George . 688 
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Rubottom, Roy R., Jr. 675 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955 
Basic Documents—Volume I 


This publication is the first of two volumes intended to present in 
convenient reference form the basic published documents regarding 
American foreign relations for the 6-year period of 1950-1955. It 
may be regarded as a sequel to the volume A Decade of American 
Foreign Policy: Basic Documents, 1941-1949, prepared by the Depart- 
ment and released in 1950 by the Foreign Relations Committee as 
Senate Document No. 123, 81st Congress, 1st Session. The usefulness 
of this publication indicated a need for a supplement that would bring 
the collection closer to currency. 

In some instances the 6-year limit (1950-1955) of the compilation 
has been extended for the sake of continuity by reprinting a few docu- 
ments that appeared in the earlier Decade, as well as including a few 
additional pre-1950 documents and some 1956 materials. Certain in- 
ternational agreements to which the United States is not a party have 
been included where the effect of such agreements on American policy 
formulation is obvious. 

Despite its size, which reflects the growth of American responsibility 
in international relations, the present collection makes no pretense at 
being exhaustive. In many instances it has proved necessary to print 
summaries of developments and of individual lengthy documents or to 
provide nothing more than the title of a document, indicating where 
its text may be found. A list of the documents, fairly extensive cross- 
references, and an index, will facilitate use of the volume. 

American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955: Basie Documents, Volume I, 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $5.25 a copy. 


Publication 6446 


Please send me -.. copies of American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955: Basic 
Documents—Volume I. 
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